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Tuis book is a lively and entertaining record of first im-« 
gressiuns. For a work of this kind, the author in his for- 
eign tour, proved himself to be as happily constituted as, in 
his American Journal of Science, he has shewn. himself’ 
qualified to make liberal contributions to our present stock 
of knowledge in experimental philosophy. A book of first 
impressions, written by a man of cultivation and taste, can- 
not fail to be both instructive and agreeable. Talent, though 
of a different sort, is as indispensable to seize and preserve. 
such impressions with fidelity and vivacity, as to collect 
and arrange the slow and patient operations of the mind in 
a more formal and imposing course of inquiry. Indeed, a 
man may become eminent for attainments in physical sci- 
ence, who has little of what is appropriately called genius, 
sr even of what is necessary to the study of his own facul- 
iies. ‘To us, Professor Silliman appears as advantageously 
in discerning, feeling, catching, and describing the beau- 
ties of a morning at Lake George, as in giving the geology 
of its mountains. We think in fact, that mental powers of 
| asuperior kind are required for the first. Although we are, 
ardent admirers and supporters of all the sciences, whose 
sbject is to explain the phenomena of matter, we are far 
‘from allowing more glery to success in any of these than to 
auccess in explaining the phenomena of mind. 

We have heard some — speak of the Tour to Que« 
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| ec as containing too much that is light and isa eNeas 
we do not in the least assent to the propriety of this re 
resentation The book meets its pretensions, and is a 
ful and most agreeable manual for all persons taking the 
oe me journey. Were we about to travel over the ground, 
nid fee] ourselves pecuhia rly ol blhiged to the author 
having collected, in so ‘pleasi ng a manner, the most in- 
stine facts and observations connecte -d with the great C- 
its which have happened there, and which cannot fail 1 
engag ention and sympathy of every American reader, 
The hist | details are happily s: sn well conden- 
” d. VW indeed often been over them before, but we 
cl | iis ver them again, and asin any times more in 
! iICCe it as they hall be combined and pre ‘sented anew 
et | with much feeling and judgement as this eentleman 
bi 2S tO lasix. We should think but poorly ot ee ils 
ne lotism a ensibility if we could not say this w ith cordial- 
ts y.-Mr.S ‘ites with so much simplicity, with mo- 
an | feel puye and exeellent, with such fre edom fror 
pam of rtifice HY etation. and lays open the emations of his 
ii art with so little fear e de-yinan his we are not only en- 
ined as we read, but find ourselves attached to the man, 
iby our sympathy er his affections. It is de- 
rk, iful to be let inte the familiar operations of a benevolent 
A 4 C 1 ied mind in regard to the common occurrences 
id ik ff erpetually changing incidents of a journey. 
ih | of raivele in thes Remarks, with which 
al and refreshed. inate iz, both of feeling 
: astances, are occasionally mentioned in a man- 
! ner that fi] , but imme ia ly aiterward pleases 
} usin a bi < ‘ nd excites our approbation and esteem. 
tf here is great felicity in his mode of I letting out his slighi 
ip ersonal anxieties and gratifications. ‘There is just enoug ip 
‘ of local habits of thinking,feeling, and judging, occasionall: 
exhibited, to satisfy us ot the sincerity and genuineness of 
the writer’s claims to the gratitude of his native state, ana 
is show u rat tray r and science have not pertectly 
general his affections. He is, in nearly all instances, lib- 
eraland fair id even when he makes some r emarks about 
ara PAL and races, whic i nay be considered as 
t some) too puritanical for the age, or fer his own intel- 
: ny | preserves the benevolent cast of his mind, 
“ : lent than before. We 
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4520. SILLIMAN’S TOUR. 453 
relating anecdotes of private character, and in riving praise 
to living persons ; but we should have ju nitife him in care 
rying this part of his journal considerably further. We 
are, from reflection, convinced, that much useful instruc- 
tion and innocent e ny yyment are withheld from the ¢ ommi : 
nity by a too cautious fear that the sense of propriety, which 
hoanin able and enlightened persons wish.to e dale may be 
wounded even by a judicious publication of the observations 


made j in ou -itineraries In pire ise of their manners and Vir- 
C Be . ; o> 7, ’ +t YuN¢e , P| ' ‘ { 7 . Oyrtre 
tues. ei us Sekai the licentious freedom of our news- 


papers in regard to the san TILLY ¢ [ private Cnaracter, ann l 
. 3 “* a . : . . 
add to the liberty of amiable, discreet, and sci ntific tour- 
ists. Myery rea der rejoices in the admirable use, that Ve- 
ype ors Saori tiger hae ee 
ter, in his “Letters to his Kinsfolk,” has made of this liber- 


ty in reference to the distinguished personages of Scotland. 
‘ty 4} De ieee es 

Weare aware that the wish, which we here express, may be 
easily int terprete dso as to just ily excess and abuse but the 


} 


same danger attends the expression of every important 
Sentiment. Diserctiun must invariably be called in to reg- 
ulate the application of all advice and of every principle to 
practice. Qualifcations and guards are endless, and can 
never be detailed in writing. 

We intend to select some parts of Mr. Silliman’s work 
as specimens of its character, and shall gratify our readers 
with the extracts; but at present, we turn our attention, for 
a moment, to the engravings. When we consider that Mr. 
Jocelyn is very young and. self taught, it must be allowed 
that these are delicate and beautiful, particularly the two 
devoted to Mente Video. The most striking, that which 
has the most relief and character, which marks the most 
freedom, and which most excites the mind, is the view of 
Quebec from the Chaudiere. It is a good subject, and is 
well managed both by the painter and the é ngraver. It has 
many excellent port; a bold outline, fine contrasts, deep 
shadows and strong lights, and a gre: ut variety oe objects. 
The clear obscure, ies which the Chaudiere and the hill are 
given, is an advantageous exhibition of its importance and 
utility, aad the eye loves to retire into it from the blaze 
ol ‘the i wer inated stream and the high caste nesiip rock of 


Qeeb Soon however it is invited away by the peculiar- 
‘ly well va Pome and venerable tree, through 1 ie h it eagerly 
nte mpla tes the brilliant evening sky and the consecrated 


sins of Abraham. 
ihe sketches of Lake George are not s@ intcresting as 
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several others, which we have seen. The Falls of Mont- 
morenci fail to inspire us with the feelings, which ought te 
be produced by their height, their vapour, and the boldness 
of the cliffs. ‘The second print of Monte Video, to which 
we have already referred, is a charming subject. The hill 
and tower appear to very great advantage, as well as the 
grounds about the mansion. The Jake is rendered much 
more lively than in the first engraving, by the sequestered 
summer house on its shore embowered amid trees, and by 
the distinctness of the persons and pennons in the barge. 
We assent to all that Mr. Silliman has said of this romantie 
and singular villa, and do not think that the beauty, gran- 
deur, and interest of its scenery can easily be exaggerated 
by description. We should like much to see a view of it 
taken from the valley on the west. We want some.aid te 
give us a just idea of its height and seclusion. Were such 
a villain any part of Europe, views of it would be indefi- 
nitely multiplied from all points and under all aspects. 

The talent of sketching natural scenery with fidelity and 
taste is one of the most enviable, that an accomplished gen- 
tleman or lady can possess as a qualification for travelling. 
We felicitate Mr. Wadsworth upon his skiil in this art, and 
upon his habit of employing it. Tbe readers of the Jour- 
nal are greatly indebted to him for the interest thus added 
to the work. We are enabled to feel as though we had per- 
sonally seen Quebec, and sailed upon the river to the most 
remirkable points in its vicinity. We wish that it were in 
our power to persuade those of both sexes, who are pursu- 
ing liberal studies, and who make any pretensions to the 
cultivation of taste and the fine arts, early to devote their 
attention to drawing, andto the laws of perspective. We 
are satiated with the bad copies of European pictures, 
which are so assiduously and laboriously made by our chil- 
dren at boarding schools, and which put us to a great ex- 
pense for a frivolous accomplishment, when even less ex- 
pense, properly applied, might have obtained for them an 
accomplishment of real utility and of great dignity and val- 
ue. We wish to be emphatic and urgent upon this sub- 
ject, and to effect, if possible, some change in the course of 
our education as it respects the employment of the pencil. 
We have, in every part of the United States, natural scene- 
ry of the finest kind, and we are accustomed to travel as 
much as any people in the world. But how few of these 
scenes are presented to us oa canvass, and how mucd 1s 
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our country dishonoured by this persevering neglect! Some 
individuals have indeed put into colours American Scenery, 
or filled their private port folios with excellent and animat- 
ed drawings in lead. These however, rarely get into the 
engraver’s hands, and the public are never benefitted.by 
them. They will be lost, or effaced, or forgotten. Let us 
encourage genius and taste, industry and skill, both in the 
yainter and the engraver, and have books of American 
Views in the libraries and parlours of the rich and the cul- 
tivated, instead of the loads of newspapers, and the piles of 
magazines of stale selections, which tow so constantly 
meet our eye, and balk our desire for amusement and grati- 
fication. Our own state of Kentucky has already furnish- 
ed many admira le subjects for the pencil, which have 
been happily selected and celebrated by the talents of an 
artist who was equally distinguished for his classical and 
mathematical attainments, and for his devotion to the grand, 


the beautiful, and the picturesque, in the works of nature. 
Few events, in relation to this class of interests, would de- 


light us more than to see the views, which the late Gzorer 
Beck, Ese. took of various points of the Kentucky River 
and its cliffs, engraved in our own country, on a scale, and 
in a style, worthy of the sketches and of their subjects. It 
mortifies us to see the best efforts of our artists exhausted 
upon the engraving of bank bills, and a degree of talent 
wasted upon this mercenary subject, which would, had it 
been as strenuously devoted to the fine arts, have made 
some of our countrymen the rivals of the great Florentine, 
Raphael Morghen. Our western youth, daughters as well as 
sons, ought particularly tq learn and practise the art of 
making sketches from nature. The world of landscape a- 
bout us is almost, as yet, untouched. What a treasure have 
we in the Ohio, the Mississippi, and innumerable points of 
the picturesque on the Missouri; in such high and rocky 
cliffs, for instance, as those which are crowned with shot 
towers at Herculaneum; in the range of imposing walls 
along the American Bottom now deserted by the Father of 
floods; and in the scenery spread out before the Mammelles 
to the Illinois and to the junction ef the two greatest 
rivers in the world! No tourists will make themselves more 
interesting to the public, both at home and abroad, than 
those, who will present to our eyes select portions of this 
inexhaustible store of beauty and sublimity. 
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now return to Mr. Silliman, and take up a variety of 
ticulars, which w perused his Remarks. 

Monte Video, the ) interesting prints of which we have 

already By art to b . attention of our readers, 1s char- 

iy i by such wild and uncommon features, that we 

10 ¢ flor to resist our inclination to extract the des. 

Lcth for itself, and a: javorashe specimen 

‘thor’s manner of writing in this department of his 


scending, 
of the mountain, from whi 
brougcht us to a smal! rud wae termin2- 
; by the western brow, down which the 
yntinued. From this plain, the travel. 
visit 3 a spot called Monte Video, remarkable 
beauty of its natural scenery, will turn dt- 
. oad, cut through se 
hich it conducts. Th 
the east by the EF 
dic ular cliiis sto more “than 
t of 
teen: tn 


‘ou perceive 


Gothic style, and through a gate of 
(ion you enter the cultivated part of this very 


try resi sence. 


daha f,’ the road terminates at a 


aan 
had wile 


is immediately changed.’ The trees no 
‘our view upen the left, and you look almost 
to a valley of extreme beauty, and great ex- 
f cultivation, and which, although 
s six hundred and forty feet below 
re» which has, until now, been yout 
}passa 96 barrier, suddenly breaks 
avain at the distance of halfa mile 
eight of ne hundred and twenty 


above whi .ppears a tower of 


bsence of the ridge, or 
bane of the moun- 
vater, nearly hati 
iat width. Di- 
ittage or tenant’s 
Cultivation, un- 

the centre of whic 
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stands the house. The ground is gently undulating, bounded 
on the west by the precipice which overlo ks the Farmington 
valiey, and inclining gently to the east, where it is terminated 
by the fine m: argin of trees, that skirt the lake. Atfler entering 
the gate, a broa id foot- “path leaving the carriage road passes off 


to the left, and is carried along the western brow of the n.oun- 
i. 


tain, until, passing the house, and reaching the northern extre- 
mity of this little domain, it conducts yo adh aimost impercepti- 


\ 
a ie 
t 


bly, round to the foot of the cliffs on which the | lower stands. 


i 
it then gradually passes down to the northern extremity of the 


y i7* SSL Livy 
lake, Where it unites with other paths, ata white Pp icture sque 
building, overshadowed with trees standing on the edye of the 
wate", commanding a view of the whole of it, and open on eves 


ry sice during the warm weataer, for! une at that season a des 


lightful summer house, and in the winter, being closed, it serves 
as a she ter for the boat. There is also another path whick, 
begianing at the gate, but leading in 2 a contrary direction and 
passing to the cae conducts you‘up the ridge to what 1s now 
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you. 

' From this place you have a view of the lake; of the bsat at 
anchor on its surface, gay with its streamers and snowy awning; 
of the white building at the north extremity; and, ‘risin * imnie- 
diately above .it,) ef forest trees, and bol ld rocks, intern nineled 
with each other, and surmounted 1 by the T ower. 

To the west the lawn rises gradually from the water until it 
reaches the portico of the house, near the brow of the moun. 
tain, beyond which the western valley is again seen, 

To the east and north the eye wanders over the great valle 
of Connecticut river, to an almost boundless distanc e, until th 
scene fades away among the blue and indistinct mountains of 


Massachusetts. 

The carriage road, leaving the two foot-pat ths 8, just describ. 

l, atthe gate, passes the cottage and its “i lages, inclining 
at first down towards the water, and then following the undula i 
tiens of the ground, where the ascent is the easiest, winds ren. 
ly up to the fiat on which the house stands. Along this house 
the tower, the lake, &c. occasionally appear and disappear 
through the openings in the trees; in some parts of it all these 
objects are shut from your view, and in no part is the distant 
view seen, until passing through the last group of shrubbery 
near the house, you suddenly find yourself within a few yards of 
the brow of the mountain, and the valley with all its distinct mi- 
nuteness immediately below, where every ¢ ject 16 28 pe erfectly 
vis.ble as if placed upon amap. 17 ‘brough the whole of thig 
lovely scene, which appears a perfect garden, the Farmington 
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river pursues its course, sometimes sparkling through imbow- 
ering trees, then stretching in a direct line, bordered with 
shrubbery, blue, and still like a clear canal, or bending in grace. 
ful sweeps round white farm houses or through meadows of 
the deepest green 

The view from the house towards the east, presents nothing 
but the lake at the foot of the lawn, bounded on the north and 
south by lofty cliffs, and on the opposite shore by a lower barri- 
er of rocks, inte:mixed with foreign trees, from amongst which 
a road is seen to issue passing to the south along the brink of 
the water, and, althuugh perfectly safe, apnears to form, from 
that quarter, a dangerous entrance to this retired spot. 

Every thing in this view is calculated to make an impression 
of the most entire seclusion; for, beyond the water and the open 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the house, rocks 
and forests alone meet the eye, and appear to separate you from 
all the rest of the world. But at the same moment that you 
are contemplating this picture of the deepest solitude, you may 
without leaving your place, merely by changing your position, 
see through one of the long Gothic windows of the same room, 
which reach toa level with the turf, the glowing western valley, 
one vast sheet of cultivation, filled with inhabitants, and so near 
that with the aid only of a common spy-glass you distinguish 
the motions of every individual who is abroad in the neighbour- 
ing village, even to the frolicks of the children, and the active 
industry of the domestic fowls seeking their food or watching 
over, and providing for their young. And from the same win- 
dew, when the mawning mist, shrouding the world below and 
frequent!y hiding it completely from view, still leaves the sum- 
mit of the mountain in clear sunshine, you may hear through 
the dense medium the mingled sounds, occasioned by prepara- 
tion for the rural occupations of the day. 

From the boat or summer house several paths diverge; one 
of which, leading to the northeast, after passing through a nar- 
row defile, is divided into two branches; the first passes round 
the lake and generally out of sight of it fora quarter of a mile, 
until, descending avery steep bank through a grove of ever- 
greens, so dark as to be almost impervious to the rays of the 
sun even at noon day, it brings you suddenly and unexpectedly 
out upon the eastern margin of the water, into the same road 
which was seen from the opposite side, and from thence along 
it to the cottage beyond the foot of the south rock. The oth- 
er branch of the path, after leaving the defile, passes to the east 
side of the northern ridge, and thence you ascend through the 
woods to its summit, where it terminates at the Tower, standing 
within a few rods of the edge of the precipice. The tower is 
a icxagon, of sixteen feet diameter and fifty five feet high; the 
ascey',of abyyi cighty steps on the inside, is easy, aad from the 
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top, which is nine hundred and sixty feet above the level of 
Connecticut river, you have at one view all those objects which 
have been seen separately from the different stations below. 
The diameter of the view intwo directions is more than ninety 
miles, extending into the neighbouring states of Massachusetts 
and New York, and comprising the spires of more than thirty 
of the nearest towns and villages. ‘The little spot of cultiva- 
tion surrounding the house, and the lake at your feet wita its 
picturesque appendages of boats, winding paths, and Gothic 
buildings, shut in by rocks and forests, compose the foreground 
of this grand Panorama. 

Cn the western side, the Farmington valley appears in still 
greater beauty than even from the lower brow, and is seentoa 
greater extent, presenting many objects which were not visible 
from any other quarter. On the east is spread before you the 
great plain through which the Connecticut river winds its 
course, and upon the borders of which the towns and villages 
are traced for anore than forty miles. The most considerable 
place within sight is Hartford, where, although at the distance 
of cight miles in a direct line, you see, with the aid of a glass, 
the carriages passing ct the intersection of the streets, and dis- 
tinctly trace the motion and position of the vessels, as they ap- 
pear and yanish upon the river, whose broad sweeps are seen 
like a succession of lakes extending through the valley. The 
whole of this magnificent picture, including, in its vast extent, 
cultivated plains ana rugged mountains, rivers, towns, and vil- 
lages, is encircled by a distant outline of blue mountains, rising 
in shapes of endless varicty.”’ (pp, 10—16.) 


The connexion, which subsists between the visible land- 
scape and the geology of the region, is happily illustrated, 
and furnishes an occasion for an additional notice of Mr 
Wadsworth’s country scat. 


“Such are the outlines of the scenery, and of the rocks upon 
which it depends in the middle regions of Connecticut. 

Itenables us to understand the peculiarities of the beautiful 
and grand scenery of Monte Video, which makes this villa, 
with its surrounding objects, quite without a parallel in Ameri- 
ca, and probably with few in the world. 

To advert again, briefly, to a few of its leading peculiarities. 
itstands upon the very top of one of the highest of the green 
stone ridges of Connecticut, at an elevation of more than one 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea, and of nearly seven 
hundred above the contiguous valley. The villa is almost up- 
en the brow of the precipice; and a traveller in the Farming- 
ton valley sees it a solitary tenement, and in a place apparently 
oth comfortless and inacccessible, standing upon the summit, 
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ready, he would almost imagine, to be swept away by the first 
blast from the mountain. The beautiful lake is on the top of 
the same lofty greenstone ridge, and within a few yards of the 
house; it pours its superfluous waters in a limpid stream down 
the mountain’s side, and affords in winter the most pellucid ice 
that can be imagined. Arrived on the top of the mountain, 
and confining his attention to the scene at his feet. the traveller 
scarcely realizes that he is elevated above the common surface. 
J} he lake, the Gothic villa, farm house and offices, tht gardens, 
orchards, and serpentine walks, conducting the stranger through 
all the varieties of mountain shade, and to the most interesting 
points of view, indicate a beautiful but peaceful scene; but, if 
he lift his eyes, he sees still above him on the north bold preci- 
pices of naked rock frowning like ancient battlements, and on 
one of the highest peaks the tall tower, rising above the trees, 
and bidding defiance to the storms. If he ascend to its top, he 
contemplates an extent of country that might constitute a kings 
dom, populous and beautiful, with villages, turrets, and towns; 
at one time he sees the massy magnificence of condensed va- 
pour, which reposes, in a vast extent of fog and mist, on the 
Farmington and Connecticut rivers, and defines, with perfect 
exactness, all their windings, at another, the clouds roll below 
him, in wild grandeur, through the contiguous valley, and, 
should a thunder storm occur at evening, (an incident which 
every season presents,) he would view with delight, chastened 
by awe, the illuminated hills and corresponding hollows, which 
every where fill the vale west of the Talcot Mountain, and al- 
ternately appear and disappear with the flashes of lightning.” 
PP» 25, 27. 


The unnecessary multiplication of houses for publie 
worship in small parishes is justly, though not severely, 
censured. (p, 31.) This is an evil which is felt extensively 
in New England. The salaries, given to ministers of sev- 
eral rival and alienated congregations, would, if united, be 
a fair support for one well educated man, and would enable 
him to devote his whole time to his flock, unembarrassed by 
occupations foreign to his profession. In this manner his 
public services would be worthy of the dignity and import- 
ance of the station, and might be rendered deeply interest- 
ing tothe community. The clerical character is very much 
injured, net only when the individual is in debt and unable 
to pay, but when he is cramped and harrassed by his want of 
means, and cannot meet the multiplied demands which 
inust always come upon a professional man, and especially 
upon one who is considered as the property of the people. 
The ministers of religion in our country, out of the large 
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towns, very generally suffer, to an immense extent, for the 
want of books, and of the leisure necessary to study them 
with fidelity and success. At last also, the people suffer, 
for, if the teachers be ignorant and narrow minded, how can 
the taught, or those who ought to be taught, be enlighten- 
ed and liberal? 

On the subject of “American Inns,” and the families who 
are found in them, (p, 52,) we agree with Mr. Silliman and 
with all sensible people. We have had occasion already, 
in our first volume, (pp, 243—245,) to express our senti- 
ments with distinctness and animation, concerning “the fol- 
Jy and impudence of many English tourists” in their re- 
marks upon our houses of entertainment, and upon the per- 
sons by whom they are kept. Such is the state of society 
among us at present, and such it will long continue to be, 
that our inn-keepers are in the most intelligent and repect- 
able part of our population, especially when our cities are 
not included. 

The account of the Shakers near New Lebanon in New 
York, (pp, 41—53,) is written, in the main, with a benevo- 
Jent and an apologetical spirit. We were however sorry to 
see the word “blasphemous” applied, by so intelligent a cas- 
uist as our author, even with the softening note of interro- 
gation that accompanies it. The essence of blasphemy is 
an the intention, in the state of the mind; and Mr. Silliman 
can have no design to deny the reality of a sincere Sha- 
ker’s piety when he is singing his sacred songs. We think 


that the doctrines of this sect of Christians, although capa- | 


ble of an explanation which removes much of their appa- 
rent absurdity, are still burdened with a very large remain- 
der, and are liable to insurmountable objections. We should 
not be entirely satisfied however with the analysis of Sha- 
kerism, as we find it in this Tour, were we, all inclined to 
join the sect, or to become its defenders. » fhe writer does 
notappear to us to have read the large work, called “Christ’s 
Second Appearing,” or ‘“Dunlavy’s Manifesto,” an octavo 
volume, when he says, in reference to the Shakers, “They 
rarely publish any thing respecting their own principles 
and habits.” They have in fact given very full statements 
of their principles, and have labored, like other believers, 
to fortify their creed by numerous quotations from the Bi- 
ble, and even by criticisms on the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. They do not differ so much, as is supposed, from the 
sther followers of Christ, when we go beyond — eir exoteri-. 
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cal faith, and enter fully into the esoterical. Their Christ 
is the redeeming, anointing, and consecraiing operation of 
the spirit of God upon human vist hal and is not limited to 
either sex, nor to any age or country. They believe that 
the Divine Being | impar ts this blessing, in greater or joss de- 
grees, to all the truly religious; and ‘they worship Crist, 
apparently with great sincerity and zeal, wherever they find 
satisfactory manifestations of the Divine Gift or Operation. 
They do not consider the sex as affecting this question, nor 
do they attempt or wish to justify any of “the acknowledged 
errors or sins of Ann Lee. While she was without the a- 
nointing grace of God, she was lke other persons in the 
flesh, and served the world in the same manner. Her 
marriage and her children only prove, that she was once 
the property of Antichirst, but afterward, she was turned to 
God and received the First Gift granted, ‘during her life, to 
any individual on earth. The Divine Sp pirit is not coniaini- 
nated by taking any portion of human roturce, which it may 
select, into union with itself. Evea unvegenerate persons 
may be used by God as instruments to accomplish his pur- 
poses, to convey his truth, to work miracles, to utter pro- 
phecies, and to show his por wer. ‘Those, who were once 
wicked, may ve sanctified, and may furnish a fit residence 
for a heavenly guest. Ann Lee was thus hallowed and hon- 
ored. She is called Mother, uot merely because she was a 
woman, but because she had the First Gift of the Holy Spi- 
rit at the time, and because the Holy Spirit, in its sanctify- 
ing influences, as distinguished from the creative or pro- 
ductive power ot God the Father, is considered as mater- 
nal, as sustaining a character analogous to that of the Mo- 
ther of the faithful. Properly speaking, God as creator is 
our Father, but as sanctifier and cherisher, is our mother. 
The Shakers ¢o not appear to believe that God is actually 
and literally mae and female, but that he has the affections 
and performs the offices both of Father and Mother in re- 
gard to his children. Jesus, being a male, and united to 
God, was a son, while Ann, being a female, ‘and enjoying a 
similar union, was a d: auchter. Jesus however, when con- 
sidered in relation to his disciples whom he has spiritually 
begotten in oe hurch, may be denominated Father, as Ann, 
when considered in relation to her disc iples, whom she has 
brought fo “th in her church, may be denominated Mother. 
The highest sense, in whic h a shaker uses I ather, carries 
him to Ged as creator, while the highest sense, in which he 
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uses Mother, carries him to God as sanctifier. It is not our 
duty io defend these ideas and distinctions, but to state them 
as an article of justice toward the singular people, to whom 
they relate. Mr. Silliman seems not to have been perfectly 
initiated into the esoteric of their faith. ; 

Another point in their creed, which it is somewhat inter- 
estiny to know, is this, that New Lebanon in New-York is 
destii.ed to be always the Metropolitan See, and its church 
the Vatican of Shakerism. The head or Pope, the individu- 
al or individuals having the First Gift on earth, enjoying 
the most intimate union with God, and appointed to give 
infallible directions to the people of the true faith, must 
always reside at New-Lebanon. This person, when the Gift 
foils upon one, mav be either male or female; when the Gift 
fails jointly aad equally on two, as it may, and they are of 
difierent sexes, they are then the Father and the Mother of 
belicrers. The common idea, that there is always an Elect 
Lady, who is the lawful successor of Ann Lee, is erroneous. 
It happens at this time that Lucy Wright ef New-Lebanon 
is the Elect Lady, or has, as it may be otherwise expressed, 
the First Gift. But where the Gift is bestowed jointly and 
equally upon a male and a female, and the female should 
die first, the male would then be the Elect, and the will of 
Christ would be made known, by way of eminence, through 
him. Christ may be called it, as well as he, or she; and it 
depends on the circumstances of the particular application 
of the term, whether one of these pronouns, or another, shall 
be used. When the reference is to Jesus, it is proper to use 
the pronoun fhe for Clirist; when to Ann, the pronoun she; 
and when to the operation of the Holy Spirit, without in- 
cluding any individual person as the instrument, the pro- 
noun i. 

We do not suppose it to be necessary for us as review- 
ers to go into further details upon this mystical subject. We 
only wish to furnish a clue to carry such of our readers 
through this theological labyrinth as may desire to gratify 
their curiosity in so great an extent. No faith is more ea- 
sily misunderstood and misrepresented than that of the 
Shakers, The metaphysical explanation of it 1s so different 
from popular apprehension, that great pains, and some ta- 
lent in conducting a moral analysis, are necessary to do jus- 
tice to this remarkable sect. We may be in an error in 
what we have said, but we have given our impressions fair- 
ly, after having read their books and talked much with their 
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teachers. We might easily go on to snow, that the doc: 
trine of the trinity is considerably modified by them in 
comparison with the common form in which it is held, and 
that several other doctrines of theirs, besides the absurd one 
of celibacy, are not strictly orthodox; but we have not time 
to follow out such a plan of exposition. We can only say, 
that we admire the industry, temperance, neatness, syste- 
matic arrangement, and efficiency, of the clusters of Shak- 
ers, which we have visited. 

Veare happy to find, that as much justice, as words will 
allow, is done to the “scenery of New Lebanon.” (p, 58.) 
The prospect from the gallery of the public house at the 


~ ee 


apring is delightful beyond the power of description. 

When our author visits the capitol at Albany, his admira- 
tion is interrupted by the marks of a filihy practice, which 
he thus mentions in a note. 


‘I could not but regret that the tesselated marble pavement 
ef the vestibule, otherwise very handsome, was shamefully dir- 
tied by tobacco spittle: such a thing would not be suffered in 
Europe. It is however, unfortunately, only a sample of the tuo 
general treatment of public buildings, and places in the United 
States, and constitutes no feculiar topic of reproach ia this in- 
stance; but it is particularly offensive in so fine a building~”’ 

Pp, 66.67. 


We agree entirely with Mr. Silliman in reprobating this 
vulgar habit, and in wishing for its speedy abolition. It is 
anational stain, which we oughtto wash out of our manners, 
or it will be of little use to wash it out of our houses and 
temples. 

We presume, that the following extract contains a com- 
pliment to Chancellor Kent, which is not the less accept- 
able because it is ofiered as an apology for one. 


«Among the gentry and professional and literary men of Al- 
bany, there are individuals of distinguished eminence. But 
eminent men, of our own time and country, are rather too near 
for much minuteness of delineation. Were it not for the res- 
éraint thus imposed by delicacy, it would be a task, by no means 
unsrateful, to draw likenesses from the life, and to exhibit the 
combined effect of talent, learning, and social virtues. An A- 
mmerican in Europe is free from this embarrassment, and should 
he there discover a mind of amazing vigor and activity—al- 
ways ¢!owing—always on the wing—repiecte with various and 
extensive knowledge, flowing out in the most rapid, ardent, and 
impressive eloquence, while simplicity and familiarity of man- 
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ners were associated with a high minded integrity and indepen- 
dence, he wonld fearlessly pronounce the possessor of such 


qualities an original and captivating man.” (pp, 69, 70.) 


Another notice of this gentleman on the same leaf easily 
guides and fixes our conjecture. 


“The private library of Chancellor Kent does honour to him 
and to learning. It contains between two and three thou- 
sand yolumes of choice books. The collection on jurispru- 
dence embraces not only the English, but the Civil and French 
law. It contains Latin, Greek, English and French Classics, 
belJes lettres, history, biography, travels, and books in most 
branches of human learning. The numerous manuscript re- 
marks and annotations, on the blank leaves and margins of the 
books, evince that they are not a mere pageant, and ata future 


day will form some of the most interesting of our literary relics, 
p> 70. 


In ihe tribute of respect to this distinguished scholar and 
able jurist we cordially unite. 

The description of a singular horse ferry-boat may nof 
enly gratify our readers, but may be of practical use te 
some of them upon our western waters. : 


“The ferry boat is of most singular construction. - A plat- 
form coyers a wide flat boat. Underneath the platform there 
is a large horizontal solid wheel, which extends to the sides of 
the boat; and there the platform or deck is cut through and ree 
moved, so as to afford sufficient room for two horses to stand on 
the flat surface of the wheel, one horse on each side and paral- 
Jel to the gunwale of the boat. The horses are harnessed, in 
the usual manner for teams, the whifile trees being attached to 
stout iron bars, fixed horizontally at a proper height into posts, 
which are a part of the fixed portion of the boat. The horses 
look in opposite directions, one to the bow and the other to the 
stern; their feet take hold of channels, or groves, cut in the 
wheels in the direction of radii; they press forward, and, al- 
though they advance not, any more than a squirrel ina revoly- 
ing cage or than a spit dog at his work, their fect cause the hor. 
izonta! wheel to revolve in a direction opposite to that of their 
ewn apparent motion; this, by a connection of cogs, moves two 
vertical wheels, one on each wing of the boat, and these, being 
eonstructed like the paddle wheels of steam boats, produce the 
same effect, and propel the boat forward. The horses are cov- 
ered by aroof, furnished with curtains, to protect them in bad 
weather; and do not oppear to labour harder than common draft 
horses with a heavy load. 

The invenor of this boat is Mr. Lanepon, of Whitehall, and 
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it claims the important advantages of simplicity, cheapness, 
‘and efiect. At first view the labour appears iike a hardship up- 
on the horses, but probably this is an illusion, as it seems very 
immaterial to their comfort whether they advance with their 
lead, or cause the basis, on which they labour, to recece.”’ 

PP» 75, 76. 


The anecdote concerning lady Ackland, (p, 96,) though 
eften told, will continue to be read with interest and admi- 
ration. The extracts from the letters of the Baroness Reid- 
esel are well adapted to enlist all cursympathies. We se- 
lect the following. 


‘The Baroness Reidcsel; the lady of Major General the Bar- 
en Reidesel, in some very interesting letters of hers, published 
at Berlin in 1800, and in part republished in translation in Wil- 
kinson’s memoirs, states that she, with her three little children, 
(for she had, with this tender charge, follewed the fortunes of 
her husband across the Aulantic, and through the horrors of the 
campaign,) occupied this house, which was the only refuge 
within protection of the British army. The rooms which it 
contained remain to this day as they then were, although some 
ether rooms have been since added. 

The house stood at that time, perhaps, one hundred yards 
from the river, at the foot of the hill; it was afterwards remoy- 
ed to the road side, close by the river, where it now stands. 

The Baroness, with her little children, occupied the room in 
which we took tea, and General Frazer, when brought in weund- 
ed, was laid in the other room. In fact, as it was the only shel- 
ter that remained standing, it was soon converted into a hospi- 
tal, and many other wounded and dying cfficers were brought to 
this melancholy refuge. 

Thus a refined and delicate lady, educated in the elegance of 
affluence and of elevated rank, with her little children, was com- 
pelled to witness the agonies of bleeding and dying men, among 
whom some of her husband’s and of her own particular friends 
expired before her eyes. She imparted to them of her few re- 
maining comforts, and soothed them by offices of kindness. 
This distinguished lady was not without female companions, 
who shared her distresses, or felt with keenness their own mis- 
fortunes. Among them was lady Harriet Ackland, the wife of 
Major Ackland, who commanded the British grenadiers. Eve- 
ry thing that has been said of the Baroness Reidesel will ap- 
ply toher. News came from time to time, from the heights, 
that one officer and another was killed, and among the rest that 
Major Ackland was desperately wounded, and a prisoner with 
the enemy. 

Major (called in General Burzgoyne’s narrative Colonel) Ack- 
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jand had heen wounded in the battle of Hubberton, but had re- 
covered and resumed the command of the Grenadiers. He 
was wounded the second time, in the battle of October 7, and 
found by General (then Colonel) Wilkinson, who gives the fol- 
towing interesting statement of the occurrence: ‘With the 
troops I pursued the hard pressed, flying enemy, passing over 
killed and wounded, until I heard one exclaim, ‘protect me, Sir, 
against this boy.’ Turning my eyes, it was my fortune to ar- 
rest the purpose of a lad, thirtcen or fourteen years old, in the 
act of taking aim at a wounded officer, who lay in the angle of 
aworm fence. Inquiring his rank, he answ ered, T had the hon- 
our tocommand the Grenadiers;’ of course [knew himto be Ma- 
jor Ackland, who had been brought from the field to this place, 
on the back of Captain Shrimpton, of his own corps, undera 
heavy fire, and was deposited here to save the lives of both.” 

ap | "dismounted, took him by the hand and expressed hopes 
that he was not badly wounded; ‘not badly,’ replied this gallant 
ofiicer and a accomplished gsentleman, ‘but very inconveniently; I 
am shot through both legs; will you, Sir, have the goodness to 
have me conveyed to your camp?’ I directed my servant to a- 
light, and we lifted Ackland into his (the servant’s) seat, and 
ordered him to be conducted to head quarters.”’ 

Two other ladies, who were in the same house with-madam 
Reidesel, received news, the one that her husband was wound.- 
ed, and the other that hers was slain; and the Baroness her- 
selfexpected eycry moment to hear similar tidings; for the bar- 
en’s duties, as commander in chief of the German troops, re- 
quired him to be frequently exposed to the most imminent per- 
iis. 

‘he Baroness Reidesel gives, in her narrative, the following 
recital respecting General Frazer’s death:—* Severe trials a- 
waited us, and on the 7th of October our misfortunes began; I 
was at breakfast with my husband, and heard that something 
was intended. On the same day I expected the Generals Bur- 
goyne, Philips, and Frazer to dine with us. I saw a great 
movement among the troops, my husband told me it was a re- 
connoisance, which gave me no concern as it often happened. 
I walked out of the house, and met several Indians, in their 
war dresses, with guns in their hands. WhenI asked them 
where they were ¢ going, they cried out War! War! (mean- 
ing that they were going to battle )—This filled me with ap- 
prehensions, and I had scarcely got home before I heard reports 
of cannon and musketry, which grew louder by degrees till at 
last the noise became excessive. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, instead of the guests, whom I expected, General Fra- 
zer was brought, on a litter, mortal! y wounded. The table, 
Which was already set, was instantly removed, and a bed placed 
Ai its stead for the wounded General, I sat trembling in a cor- 
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ner; the noise grew louder and the alarm increased: the thought 
that my husband might, perhaps, be brought in, wounded in 
the same manner, was terrible to me and distressed me excecd- 
ingly. 

Genera! Frazer said to the surgeon, ‘tell me if my wound is 
mortal, do not flatter me.” The ball had pasane through his 
— dy, and, u: ahappily for the General. he had eaten a very hearty 
} breakfast, b by which the stomach was distended, and the bail, as 
the surgeon said, had passed through it. I heard him often ex- 
claim, with a sigh, ‘O FATAL AMP s1r1on! Poor Generar Bur: 
GoYNE! O my poor wire!’ He was asked if he had any request 
to make, to which he replied, that “ar GenrraL Burcoyne 
WOULD PERMIT If, HE SHOULD LIKE T9 BE BURIED at 6 O’CLOcK 
IN THE EVENING, ON THE TOP OF A MOUNTAIN, IN A REDOUBT 
WHICH HAD BEEN BUILT THERE.’ ‘Towards evening I saw my 
husband coming; then I for got all my sorrows, and thanked God 
that he was spared to me.’ 

The German Baroness spent much of oe night in comfort: 
lady Harriet Ackland, and in taking care of her children, 


IDS fa be 
whom she had put to bed. Of herseli she nak a could not 
go to slee] P, as I had General Frazer sit all the other wounded 
gentlemen in my room, and I was sadly afraid my children 
would awake, and by their crying, dis sturb the dying man, in 
his last amass, who often addresed me, and apologised ‘fu 
the trouble he gave me.’ About threco’clock in the morning, | 
was told, he could not held out much longer; I had desired to 
be informed of the near approach of this sad crisis, and I then 
wrapped up my children in their clothes, and went with them 
into the room below. About eight o’clock in the morning he 
died. After he was laid out, and his corspe wrapped up in 2 
sheet, we came acain into the room, and we had this sorrowfu 
sight before us the whole day; and, to add to the melancholy 
scene, almost every moment soine officer of my acquaintance 
was brought in woundec 

What a situation for delicate females—a small house, filled 
with bleeding and expiring men—the battle roaring and raging 
all around-wiiftle children to be socthed and protected, and fe 
mists > domestics, in despair, to he comforted—cordials an d aids, 

ch as were attaina! ble, to ke administered to the wounded and 
dy’ ing—ruin im} pending over the army, and they knew not what 
insults 3, worse than leath, might await themselves, from thosé 
hom they had been ome to consider as base, as well as cow- 


1, 

Both these illustrious females learned, not long after, a dif- 
ferent Jesson. I have alveady remarked, that Major Ackland 
was wounded and taken prisoner. His lady, ne heroic couls 
age, and exemplary conjugal tenderness, passed down the ae 


> 


to our army, with a letter ‘from Genera! Burgoyne to Gener 
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Gates, and although somewhat detained on the river, because 
it was night when she arrived, and the centinel could not per- 
mit her to land, till he had received orders from his superior, 
she was, as soon as her errand was made known, received by 
the Americans, with the utmost respect, kindness, and delicacy. 
Her husband, many years after the war, even lost his life ina 
duel, which he fought with an officer, who cailed the Ameri- 
cans cowards. Ackland espoused their cause, and vindicated 
it in this quarter-”’ (pp, 90—96.) 

The record of General Schuyler’s humanity embalms his 
memory for ever. 

«After the surrender, and the officer had gone over to Gene- 
ral Gates’ army, General Reidesel sent a message to his lady, 
to come to him with herchildren. She says in her narrative, “I 
seated myself once more in my dear calash,and then rede through 
the American camp. As I passed on, I observed, ‘and this was a 
great consolation to mc,) that no one eyed me with looks of re- 
sentment, but they all greeted us, and even shewed compassion 
in their countenances, at ihe sight of a worman with small chil- 
dren. I was, I confess, afraid to go over io the enemy, as it 
was quite a-new situation to me. When I drew near the tents, 
a handsome man approached and met me, took my children 
from the calash, and hugged and kissed them, which affected 
me almost to tears. ‘Youtremble,’ said he, addressing him- 
self to me, ‘be not afraid.” ‘No,’ I answered, ‘you seem so 
kind and tender to my children, it inspires me with courage.” 
He now led me tothe tent of General Gates.’’ AI the 
Generals remained to dine with General Gates.’’ 

“The same gentleman who received me so kindly, now came 
and said to me, ‘You will be very much embarrassed to eat with 
all these gentiemen; come with your children tomy tent, where I 
will prepare for you a frugal dinner, and give it with a free will.’ 
{ said, ‘you ARE CERTAINLY A HUSBAND AND A FATHER, you have 
shewn me so much kindness.’ 

“I now found that he was General Scuuyter. He treated 
me with excellent smoked tongue, beef steaks, potatoes, and 
good bread and butter! Never couldI have wished to eat a bet- 
ter dinner: I was content; I saw all around me were so like- 
wise; and what was better than all, my husband was out of dan- 
ger! When we had dined, he told me his residence was at Al- 
bany, and that General Burgoyne intended to honour him as 
his guest, and invited myself and children to do so likewise. I 
asked my husband how I should act; he told me to accept the 
invitation.” “Some days aiter this, we arrived at Albany, 
where we often wished ourselves; but, we did not enter it, as 
we expected we should, victors! We were received by the 
good General Schuyler, his wife, and daughters, not as ene- 
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mics, but kind friends; and they treated us with the most mark- 
ed attention and politeness, as they did General Burgoyne, who 
had caused General Schuyler’s beautifully finished house to be 
burnt; in fact they behaved like persons of exalted minds, who 
determined to bury all recollection of ‘heir own injuries in the 
contemplation of owr misfortunes. General Burgoyne was 
struck with General Schuyler’s generosity, and said to himy. 
¢You shew me great kindness, although I have done you much 
injury.’ ¢7%at was the fate of war, replied the brave man, 
‘let us say no more about it.’ ”’ 

Thus, not only General Burgoyne, but a number of the most 
distinguished officers of the army, including Baron Reidesef 
and Major Ackland, and their lacies, were actually lodged for 
weeks, and most hospitably entertained, in the house of the 
man, whose elegant villa at Saratoga, they had wantonly burnt, 
and whose fine estate there they had spoiled.”” (pp, 99—101.) 


What a situation have we, in which this same baroness 
was placed during the battle! 


“To protect his family from shot, General Reicesel, soon af. 
ter their arrival at Saratoga, directed them to take shelter in a 
house not far off. They had scarcely reached it, before a terri- 
ble cannonade was directed against that very house, upon the 
mistaken idea that all the Generals were assembled in it. ‘Alas,’ 
adds the Baroness, ‘it contained none but wounded and women; 
we were at last obliged to resort to the cellar for refuge, and, 
in one corner of this, I remained the whole day, my children 
sleeping on the earth, with their heads in my lap, and, in the 
same situation, I passed a sleepless night. Eleven cannon 
balls passed through the house, and we could distinctly hear 
them roli away. One poor soldier, who was lying on a table 
for the purpose of having his leg amputated, was struck by a 
shot which carried away his other; his comrades had left him, 
and when we went to his assistance we found him in a corner of 
the room, into which he had crept, more dead than alive, scarce- 
ly breathing. My reflections on the danger to which my hus- 
band was exposed, now agonized me exceedingly, and the 
thoughts of my children, and the necessity of struggling for 
their preservation, alone sustained me.’ A horse of General 
Reidesal was in constant readiness for his lady to mount, in 
case of a sudden retreat, and three wounded English officers, 
who lodged in the same house, had made her a solemn promise 
that they would, each of them, take one ef her children upon 
a horse, and fly with them, whensuch a measure should become 
mecessary. She was ina state of wretchedness on account of 
her husband, who was in constant danger, exposed all day to 
the shot, and never entering his tent to sicep, but, notwithstand- 
tag the great cold, lying down whole nights by the watch fires. 
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‘In this horrid situation,’ they remained six days, till the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which ended in a convention for the surren- 
der of the army; the treaty was signed on the sixteenth, and the 
army surrendered the next day.” (pp, 119—120.) 


We would pass over the massacre of Miss McCrea, with- 
out calling the attention of our readers to it, were it not that 
every motive, which can be furnished against employing 
Indians in our wars, ought to be added to the common mass 
of dissuasives both among Europeans and Americans. 


“The story of this unfortunate young lady is well known, 
nor should I mention it now, but for the fact, that the place of 
her murder was pointed out to us near Fort Edward. 

We saw and conversed with a person, who was acquainted 
with her, and with her family; they resided in the village of 
Fort Edward. 

It seems she was betrothed to a Mr. Jones, an American ref- 
ugee, who was with Burgoyne’s army, and being anxicus to ob- 
tain possession of his expected bride, he dispatched a party of 
Indians to escort her to the British army. Where were his af- 
fection and his gallantry, that he did not go himself, or at least 
that he did not accompany his sayage emissaries! ) ; 

Sorely against the wishes and remonstrances of her friends 
she committed herself to the care of these fiends;—strange in. 
fatuation in her lover, to solicit such a confidence—stranger 
presumption in her, to yield to his wishes; what treatment had 
she not aright to expect from such guardians! 

The party set forward, and she on horseback; they had pro. 
ceeded not more than halfa mile from Fort Edward, when they 
arrived at a spring and halted to drink. The impatient lover 
had, in the mean time, dispatched a second party of Indians on 
the same errand; they came, at the unfortunate moment, to the 
same spring, and a collision immediately ensued as to the 
promised reward. 

Both parties were now attacked by the whites, and at the end 
of the conflict the unhappy young woman was found tomahawk- 
ed, scalped, and (as is said) tied fast to a pine tree just by the 
spring. Tradition reports, that the Indians divided the scalp, 
and that each party carried half of it to the agonized lover. 

This beautiful spring, which still flows limpid and cool frone 
a bank near the road side, and this fatal tree, we saw. The 
tree, which is a large and ancient pine, ‘ft for the mast of some 


_ tall admiral’ is wounded,{ in many places, by the balls of the 


whites fired at the Indians; they have been dug out as far as 
they could be reached, but others still remain in this ancient 


tree, which seems a striking emblem of wounded innocence, . 


and the trunk, twisted off at a considerable elevation by some 
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violent wind that has left only a few mutilated branches, is a 
happy, although painful memorial of the fate of Jenne M’Crea. 

Her name is inscribed on the tree, with the date 1777, and 
no traveller passes this snot without spending a plaintive mo 
ment in contemplating the untimely fate of youth and lov oli 
7CsS. 

The murder of Miss M’Crez, a deed of such atrocity and 


H 


cruelty as scarcely to admit of aggravation) occurring as it did, 
at the moment when General Burgoye, whose army was then 
at Fort Anne, was bringing with him ‘to the invasion of the A- 
merican Statcs hordes of savages, ‘these hell hounds of war,’ 
whose known and established modes of warfare were those of 
promiscuous massacre, electrified the whole continent, and in- 
deed the civilized worid, producing an universal burst of horror 
and indignation. ae Gates did not fail to profit by the 
circumstance, and in a scvcre, but too frersonal remonstrance, 
which he addressed he General Burgoyne, charged him with 
the guilt of the murder, and with that of many other similar a- 
trocities. His rea/ guilt, or that of his government, was in en. 
jiloying the savages at all in the war; in other respects he ap- 
pears to hte had no concern with the transaction; in his reply 
to Gencral Gates, he thus vindicates himself: ‘In regard to Miss 
M’Crea, her fail wanted not the tragic display you have labour- 
cdto ¢ cive it, to make it as stncerely lamented and abhorred by 
mic as it can be by the tenderest of her friends. The fact was 
no premeditated barbarity. On the contre wh two chiefs who 
had brought her off for the purpese of security, not of violence 
to her person, disp suted which should be her ees d, and ina fit 
of savage passion in one, from whose hands she was snatched, 
the unhappy woman became the victim. Upon the first intelli. 
sence of ihis event, I oblieed the Indians to deliver the mur- 
cerer into my hands, and though to have punished him by our 
Jaws, or prit neiples of justice, would have been perhaps unpre- 
cedented, he certainly should have suffered an ignominious 
death, had I not been convinced by my circumstances and ob- 
servation, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that a pardon un- 
der the terms which I presented, and they accepted, would be 
more efficacious than an execution, to prevent similar mis- 
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A ve concerning the massacre at Port Wilham Henry 
by a ans, (p, 161,) is almost too horrible to be putin 
ui ut it may aid the object of the story above. 


1 


Men and women had the ie throais cut, their bodies ripped 
open, and their bowels, with insult, thrown in their faces. In- 
fants end children were barbarously taken. by the heels; and 
their brains dashed out against stonés and trees. The Indians 
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pursued the English nearly half the way to Port Edward, where 
the greatest number of them arrived in a iiek forlorn cbedi- 
tion.’ 
et inka 
From these seenes of ferocity and b ood, we are delichted 
sof nature and the charms of the land- 


$3, 
tiv) 4 


to turn to the beaut 
scape. We have already alluded to Mr. Silliman’s morn- 
ing at Lake George. We now give a part of the descrip- 
tion of it as it wes witnessed by himself and Mr. Wads- 


Vi uw ‘ Lnesscea 


worth. 


r 
«Anxious to witness, trom the surface of the lake, the first 


appearance of the sun’s orb, we regained our boat, and, ina 
few moments, attained the desired position. Opposite to us, 
in the direction towards the rising sun, was a place or notch, 
lower than the general ridge cf the mountains, and formed by 


Liat ssw 


the intersecting. curves of two declivities. 

Precisely through this place, were poured upon us the first 
rays, which dartes dow mn, as ifin lines of burnished gold, liber 
ing and distinct, as in a diagram; the ridge of the easterm moun- 
tains was fringed with fire; for many a mile; the numerous isl- 
ands, so st AE sprinkled through the lake, and which re- 


cently < appeared an ds isappeared through the rolling clouds of 


mist, now received Fahe direct rays of the sun, and ‘formed 50 
many gilded gardens; at last came the sun, ‘rejoicing in his 
strength,’ and, as he raised the upper edge of his burning disk 


into view ina circle of celestial fire, the sight was too glorious 


- i ™ F ~ See ac roe . en) . aT 
to beheld;-—it scemed, as the full orb was disclosed, as if he 
; tan wv a70 er ee ae ae — Py — sani ety 
looked qGOWD Wil CCMpiacens Vy {N00 one G1 the Most beautiful 
= ; c 2 <r7 7 hg ict } ¢ . : , mc . ’ ~ a9 $s 
spotsin this lower worid, 1, as if gloricusly representing his 
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at Cl et LOK, hic [3 now nce ed jt all y Ci vy Ss VOU. i certs -" iv 
ee 2 se *%F } =" ey "TT ~ sof cwW:s — »c , 1 j ntwre one 
never before saw the sun rise wit! 1 such majesty. I have nct 
wromemoer (tz l t} : ‘art An 1 <n 3 hewitt at ; } r 7 a1) ;ec wed ‘ i] 
Cres OCrarces OTe Ciiclts AlLiG, Witilotltl GO Iss it arises PDrincinauyg 
OE ey ae hat Lake A ae as oa cc. . > 
APO the tact, ti aa + an © George iS ae Cf 4a qsseve y j 1¢ v¥ 
2 barricr of high mountains that it is in deep shade, while the 
id se in jaoht ; aa lpeady rr ver 
WOTic around > ih i Elig chbill Ne SuUais sLCatiy 4d eil 10! Somes 
: ae ae } + 1 : ee > . L t8 25 
time, Goes not Cart & singie ray upon th pi Linke, tui, 
. , 5 } “ae od = 1? + 
haying geanes | a considerable elevatio , he bursts, ali at once, o- 
> je yy 1? cte > hata thie © va . or, } a. a mo TAF « 
ver the fiery 1 IBC of the eastern mountadtis, and pours, nota 
‘ ] smi = 3 sft Isaht chich > wed _ 
ho oriz ZO! ital, but a Ge scent — aavutl Ci bis, 4 whi ‘§ 1st antiy 
tha the lake ion the wes- 


pierce cin g the deep s $2 1acdOY ,4 ack rest on Lie i iKRe, ab 
tern side of the eastern barrier, thus produces the finest possi 


bie effects of contrast. When the sun had attained a little heigh¢ 
above the mountain, we observed acurious effect; a perfectcone 
of light, with its base towards the sun, lay upon the water, and, 
from the vertex of the cone, which reached half across the lake, 
there shot out a delicate line of parallel rays, which reached the 


western shore, and the whole perfectly represented a gilded 
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steeple. As this elfect is opposite to the common form of the 
sun’s effulgence, it must probably depend upon some peculi- 
arities in the shape of the summits of the mountains at this 
place.” (pp, 146. 147.) 


The note in praise of General Hoyt (p, 157,) 1s devoted to 
a good object, and we earnestly wish, that, in our own state, 
all those, who can give us accurate information of the bat- 
tles which have been fought here, of the places where 
they were fought, and of other interesting points of our 
past history, inay not be allowed to die, before we secure 
their evidence by any faithful and durable record. 

The old man of the age of Louis XIV, whom Mr. Silh- 
man saw On his tour, we learn by the newspapers, has very 
recently died.** ‘The iongevity is so remarkable, and the cir- 
cumstances are so striking, that we shall be excused for 
copying the statement of our author. 


‘Two miles from Whitehall. on the Salem road to Albany, 
lives Henry Francisco, a native of France, and of a place 
which he pronounced £ssex, but doubtless not the orthogra- 
phy, and the place was, probably, some obscure village, which 
may not be noticed in maps and Gazetteers. 

Havinga few hours to spare, before the departure of thesteam 
boat for St. John’s in C anada, we rode out to sce (probably) the 
oldest man in America. He believes himself to be one hun- 
dred and thirty-four years old, and the country around believe 
him to be of this great age. When we arrived at his residence, 

(a plain farmer’s j Rs not painted, rather out of repair, and 
much open to the wind,) he was up stairs, at his daily work, of © 
spooling and winding yarn. This occupation is auxiliary to that 
of his wife, who is a weaver, and although more than eighty 
years old, she weaves six yards a day, and the old man can sup- 
ply her with more yarn than.she can weave. Supposing he 
must be very feeble, we offered to go up stairs to him, but he 
soon came down, walking somewhat stooping, and supported by 

a staff, but with fess apparent inconvenience than most persons 
exhibit at eighty-five or ninety. His stature is of the middle 
size, and, although he is rather delicate and slender, he stoops 
but little even ¥ hen unsupported. His complexion is very fair 
and delicate, and his expression bright, cheerful, and intelligent; 
his features are handsome, and, con isidering that they have en- 
dured through one third part of a send century, they are 
reguiar, comely, and wonderfully undisigured by the hand of 
time; his eyes are of a lively blue; his profi le is Grecian and 
very fine; lis head is completely covered with the most beautt- 
ful and delicate white locks imaginable; they are so long an¢ 
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abundant as to fall gracefully from the crown of his head; part- 
ing regularly from a central point, and reaching down to his 
shoulders; his hair is perfectly snow white, except where it is 
thick in his neck; when parted there, it shews some few dark 
shades the remnants of a former century. 

He still retains the front teeth of his upper jaw: his mouth 
is not fallen in, like that of old people generally, and his lips, . 
particularly, are like those of middle life; his voice is strong 
and sweet toned, although a little tremulous; his hearing very 
little impaired, so that a voice of usual strength, with distinct 
articulation, enables him te understand; his eyesight is suffi- 
cient for his work, and he distinguishes large print, such as the 
title page of the Bible, without glasses; his health is good, and 
has always been so, except that he has now a cough and expec- 
toration, 

He informed us that his father, driven out of France by re- 
ligious persecution, fled to Amsterdam; by his account it must 
have been on account of the persecutions of the French pros 
testants, or Hugonots, in the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XIV. At Amsterdam, his father married his mother, a Dutch 
woman, five years before he was born; and, before that event, re- 
turned with her into France. When he was five years old, his 
father azain fled en account of ‘de religion,’ as he expressed it, 
(for his language, although very intelligible English, is marked. - 
by French peculiarities.) He says he well remembers their 
flight, and that it was in the winter; for he recollects that, as 
they were descending a hill which was covered with snow, he 
cried out to his father, ‘O fader, do go back and get my little 
gariole,’—(a little boy’s sliding sledge or sleigh.) 

From these dates we are enabled to fix the time of his birth, 
provided he is correct in the main fact, for he says he was pres- 
ent at Queen Anne’s coronation, and was then sixteen years 
sid the 3ist of May, old style. His father, (as he asserts,) af- 
#r his return from Holland, had again been driven from France 
by persecution, and the second time took refuge in Holland, 
and afterwards in England, where he resided, with his tamily, 
at the time of the coronation of Queen Anne, in 1702. This 
makes Francisco to have been born in 1686; to have been ex- 
pelled from France in 1691, and therefore to have completed 
bis hundred and thirty-third year on the eleventh of last June; 
of course he is now more than three months advanced in his 
hundred and thirty-fourth year, It1is notorious, that about this 
time, multitudes of French protestants fled, on account of the 
persecutions of Louis XIV, resulting from the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz, which occurred October 12, i685, and, not- 
withstanding the guards upon the frontiers, and other measures 
of precaution or rigor to prevent emigration, it is well known 
that for ycars multitudes continued to make their escape, and 
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that thus Louis lost six hundred thousand of his best and most 
useful subjects. I asked Francisco if he saw Queen Anne 
crowned; he replied, with great animation, and with an elevated 
voice, *Ah! datI did, and a fine looking woman she was too, as 
any dat you will see now-a-days.’ 

He said he fought in all Queen Anne’s wars, and was at many 
battles, and under many commanders, but his memory fails, and 
he cannot remember their names, except the Duke of Marlbo, 
rough, who was one of them. . 

He has been much cut up by wounds, which he shewed us, 
but cannot always give a very distinct acceunt of his warfare. 

He came out with his father, from England to New-York, 
probably early in the last century, but cannot remember the 
date. 

, He said, pathetically, when pressed for accounts of his mil- 
tary experience, ‘O, I was in all Queen Anne’s wars; I was at 
Niagara, at Oswego, on the Ohio, (in Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, 
where he was wounded.) I was carried prisoner to Quebec, 
(in the revolutionary war, when he must have been at least nine- 
ty years old.) I fight in all sorts of wars, all my life; I see 
dreadful trouble; and den to have dem, we tought our friends, 
turn tories; and the British too, and fight ourselves, O, dat was 
de worst of all.” 

He here seemed much affected, and almost too full for ut- 
terance. It seems, that, during the revolutionary war, he kept 
a tavern at Fort Edward, and he lamented, in a yery animated 
manner, that the tories burnt his house and barn, and four hun- 
dred bushels of grain; this, his wife said, was the same year that 
Miss M’Crea was murdered. 

He has had two wives, and twenty-one children; the young: 
est child is the daughter, in whose house he now lives, and she 
is fifty-two years old; of course, he was eighy-two when she 
was born; they suppose several of the older children are still 
diving, at avery advanced age, beyond the Ohio, but they have 
mot heard of them in several years. The family were neigh- 
bours to the family of Miss M’Crea, and were acquainted with 
the circumstances of her tragical death. 

They said that the lever, Mr. Jones, vowed vengeance against 
the Indians, but, on counting the cost, wisely gave it up. 

+ Henry Francisco has been, all his life, a yery active and en- 
ergetic, although not a stout framed man. He was farmerly 
fond of spirits, and did, for a certain period, drink more than 
~ proper, but that habit appears to have been long abandon- 
ed. 

In other respects, he has been remarkably abstemious, ecat- 
ing but little, and particularly abstaining, almost entirely, from 
animal fcod; his favourite articles being tea, bread and butter, 
and baked apples. His wife said, that, after such a breakfast, 
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he would go out and work till noon; then dine upon the same, 
if he could get it, and then take the same at night, and particu 
jarly that he always drank tea whenever he could obtain it, three 
cups at atime, three times a day. 

The old man manifested a great deal of feeling, and even of . 
tenderness, which increased as we treated him with respect and 
kindness; he often shed tears, and particularly when, on com- 
ing away, we gave him money; he looked up to heaven, and 
fervently thanked God, but did not thank us; he however pres- 
sed our hands very warmly, wept, and wished us every bless- 
ing, and expressed something serious with respectto our meet- 
ing in another world. He appeared to have religious impres- 
sions on his mind, notwithstanding his pretty frequent exclama- 
mations, when animated, of Good God! O, my God! which 
eppeared, however, not to be used in levity, and were prob- 
ably acquired in childhood, from the almost colloquial ‘Mon 
Dieu,’ &c. of the French. The oldest people in the vicinity 
remember Francisco, as being always, from their earliest recol- 
jection, much older than themselves; anda Mr. Fuller who re« 
cently died here between eighty and ninety years ef age, thought 
Francisco was one hundred and forty. 

On the whole, although the evidence rests, ina degree, on - 
his own credibility, still, as many things corroborate it, and as 
his character appears remarkably sincere, guileless, and affec- 
tionate, I am inclined to believe that he is as old as he is stated 
to be. ‘He is really a most remarkable and interesting old man; 
there is nothing, either in his person or dress, of the negligence 
and squalidness of extreme age, especially when not in eleyat- 
ed circumstances; on the contrary, he is agreeable and attrac- 
tive, and were he dressed in a superior manner, and placed in 
a handsome and well iurnished apartment, he would be a most 
beautiful old man. 

Little could I have expected to converse and shake hands 
with 2 man, who has been a soldier in most of the wars of this 
country for one hundred years—who, more than a century ago, 
fought under Marlborough, in the wars of Queen Anne, and 
who, (already grown up to manhood,) saw her crowned one 
hundred and seventeen years since; who, one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight years ago, and in ihe century before last, was driven 
from France by the proud, magnificent, and intolerant Louis 
XIV, and who has lived a forty-fourth part of all the time that 
the human race have occupied this globe! 


_ ~ What an interview! It is like seeing one back from the dead 


to relate the events of centuries now swallowed up in the abyss 
of time! Except his cough, which, they told us, had not been of 
long standing, we saw nothing in Francisco’s appearance, that 
might indicate a speedy disselution, and he seemed to have suf- 
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ficient mental and bodily powers to endure for years yet to 
come.” 


To this may be added two other instances of longevity in 
the north; and the whole, taken with very numerous cases, 
which might easily be collected, from the history ef life in 
high latitudes, may serve to remind us of the system of com- 
pensation in Providence, by which evils are balanced by 
blessings. A fair comparison shows that the South has no 
right to boast over the North, as it respects climate, or the 
enjoyments which it brings. ' 

I was assured, by an officer of the British army at Quebec, 
that this very French Captain, who commanded the guard at 
this place, is still living on the river Sorel, and more than one 
hundred years old. I saw, at Montreal, an old officer, who was 
with Wolfe on this occasion; he was over four score.” (p, 263.) 


The death of the Duke of Richmond, the late Governor 
General of the Canadas, was sudden and singular. Some 
circumstances are detailed which we knew not before. 


‘It is well known that the duke died of Hydrophobia; and it 
seems impossible to obtain in Canada, nay, evenin Quebec, 
and in the palace itself, a correct account of the circumstances 
that attended the calamity. As the subject, being of very re- 
cent occurrence, has been much spoken of in our presence and 
in all circles, I trust it will not be indelicate with respect to the 
friends of the deceased, or to the people recently under his 
eovernment, if I proceed to repeat some of the statements 
which we have heard. 

The person who shewed us the castle, and who, as we were 
informed, belonged to the Duke’s household, gave us the fol- 
Jowing account. It seems that the duke had a little dog, to 
which he was immoderately attached; the dog’s name was Blu- 
cher, and Blucher, we were told, was caressed with such fond- 
ness that he slept with his master, and was affectiomately ad- 
dressed by the appellation ef ‘my dear Blucher.’ 

This idolized animal was bitten in the neck by another dog, 
éfterwards aseertained to be mad—ihe rencounter took place in 
the court yard of the palace, and the duke, in whose presence 
it occurred, ful! of compassien for his poor dog, caught him up 
in his arms, and applied his own lips to the part bitten; others, 
as well as this man, have informed us that it was thus the duke 
imbibed the poison, some say through a cut in his lip made by 
his razor, or throwgh an accidental crack. The duke continu- 
ed te sleep with the dog, which had not then, however, exhibit- 
ed signs of madness. = yee Sl 

There are ether pciggks, and qmoeg them some highly res- 
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ectable men, attached to the army, who deny the above, and 
say that the duke was bitten by a rabid fox, on board the steam- 
beat; the fox and dog, it is said, were quarrelling, and the duke 
interfered to part them. Others assert that the duke put his 
hand into the cage, where the fox was confined; and all who im- 
pute it to the fox declare that the hurt, which was on a finger, 
was so extremely slight, as not to be noticed at the time, nor 
thought of afterwards, till the hydrophobia came on. 

At the mansion house in Montreal, where the duke always 
Jodged when in that city, we were assured, by a respectable per- 
son in the house, that the duke certainly got his poison from his 
ewh dog; that this story was tuld him by the servants of the 
duke, when they returned with the dead body; and, what is 
more, that he saw the letter which the duke wrote to his own 
daughter, the lady Mary, after his symptoms had manifested 
themselves, and when he was in immediate expeciation of death. 
In this letter the duke reminded his daughter of the incident 
which was related to us at the palace. Which ever story is 
true, it would appear that the duke came by his death in con- 
sequence ef his attachment to his dog, and surely never was a 
valuabJe hfe more unhappily sacrificed. 

The duke was up the country, near the Ottowa river, whén 
the fatal symptoms appeared, but he persevered in his expedi- 
tion—travelled thirty miles on foot the day before he died—con- 
cealed his complaint, and opposed it as long as possible—wrote 
his final farewell to the lady Mary, and the other children, in a 
long letter, which contained particular directions as to the dispo- 
sition of the family—and met death, we must «ay, at least, like a 
soldier, for a soidier he had been the greater part of his life. 

His complaint manifested itself, in the first instance, by an 
uneasiness at being upon the water, in the tour which he was 
taking into the interior, and they were obliged to land him. A 
glass of wine, presented to him, produced his spasms, although 
it is said that, by covering his eyes with one hand, and holding 
the glass with the other, he succeeded in swallowing the wine; 
but afterwards he could bear no liquids, and even the lather 
used in shaving distressed him. 

In the intervals of his spasms, he was wonderfully cool and 
collected—gave every necessary order io his servants, and to 
the officers of his suite—opposed the sending for a physician 
from Montreal, because, he said, the distance from it to Rich- 
mond, where he died, being eighty miles, he should be a dead 


~ man before the physieian could arrive, and seemed to contem- 


plate the dreadful fate before him, with the Aeroism, at least of 
a martyr. 

In his turns of delirium; instead of barking and raving, as 
such patients are said usually to do, he employed himself in ar- 
ranging his imaginary treeps, forming a line of battle, (for he 
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had been present af many battles, and, last of all, at Waterloo it- 
sclf,) and gave particular command to a Captain in the navy, 
who was not present, but whom he called by name, to A4re—and 
the command was often and vehemently repeated. Ina solilo- 
guy, overheard but a few minutes before his death, he said. 
‘Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond!—die like a mant~+-Shali 
?t be said that Richmond was afraid to meet death—no, neverd’ 
~ I know not what were his Grace’s views on topics, more im- 
portant at such a crisis, than what our fellow men wili think of 
us; but, there was a degree of grandeur, of the heroic kind, 
in finding a military nobleman, cool and forecasting, in con- 
templation of one of the most awful deaths, and, even in his 
moynents of delirium, like king Lear, raving ia a style of sub- 
fimity. 

We were informed that, even in death, he did not forget Blu- 
‘eher, but ordered that he should te caged, and the event await- 
ed. The dog was carried away with the family, when they 
sailed for England, altaough he had previously begun to sna 
and fly at people.” (pp, 294—-298.) 


We are happy to find that dogs are of use in any of our 
cities. In our own town. as wellas in all others, which we 
haye visited, they are upon the whole a great annoyance. 
They not only disturb the tranquility of our nights, espe- 
cially in sumne r,and alarm our friends who wish to enter 
our doors, but they are expensive in the keeping, and bring 
considerable danger upon the intercourse of society. 


«“Thereareagreat many dogsin Quebec, and they are not kept 
merely for pereae: they are made to work, and it is not un- 
common in Quebcc to see harnessed to little carts, and 
drawing meat, mérchandise, and even wood, up and down the 
hills; they pull with all their little might, and seem pleased 
with ‘their employment.” in $04.) 
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The note concerning Mr. vie rst has much interest, and 
will grati’y our readers, not many of whom are likely to ob- 
tain the original 

“July Sist, 1820. The papers have just informed us of the 
death of the cciebrated botanist, Freprrick Pursu. He died 
at Montreal on the 1tth inst. after a lingering illness. 

When the efforts and purfoses of aman who has, by useful 
or splendid labours. attracted thé attention of the world, are cut 
of by death, and his mortal toil is over, the mind dwells with 
an ah interest Oi} circumstances, Which might not other- 
wise have attracted our attention. This ismy apology for the 
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in the steam boat, Mr. Pursh came on board, and was with us 
the remainder of the passage. His scientific labours are well 
known, and the public have pronounced their decided approba- 
tion of his beautiful work, the American Flora, published in 
London in 1814. Mr. Pursh expressed himself very warmly, 
on the subject of the liberal aid which he received in Europe 
from scientific men, in the use of their libraries and herbariums, 
and in the tender of their private advice and information; he 
mentioned, particularly, his obligations to Sir Joserm Banks 
and Presipenr Suiru. He informed me that he contempiated 
another tour to Europe, for the purpose of publishing his Flo- 
ra of Canada, upon which he had been already several years 
occupied, and expected to be still occupied for several years 
more. These researches led him much among the savage na- 
tions of the northwest, and around the great lakes. He went 
first among them in company with the exploring and trading 
parties of the North West Company, but fearing to be involy- 
ed in the consequences of their quarrels, he abandoned their 
protection, and threw himself, alone and unprotected, upon the 
venerosity of the aborigines. He pursued his toilsome re- 
searches, month after month, travelling on foot, relying often 
on the Indians fur support, and, of course, experiencing fre- 
quently the hunger, exposiue, and perils of savage life. But 
such was the exthusivem of his mind, and his complete deva- 
tion to the ruling fession, that he thought little of marching, 
day after day, often with a pack weighing sixty pounds on his 
shoulders, through forests and swamps, and over rocks and 
mountains, provided he could discover @ new flant; great nums 
bers of such he assured me he had found, and that he intendec 

to publish the drawings and descriptions of them in his Canadi- 
an Flora. From the Indians he said he experienced nothing 
but kindness, and he often derived from them important assist- 
ance: he thought that had they been treated with uniform jue. 
tice and Aumanity by the whites, they would have always ree 
turned the same treatment. Ile said he much preferred their 
protection to that of the wandering whites, who, unrestrained 
by almost any human law, prowl through those immense for- 
esis in quest of furs and game. Possibly ( without however in~ 
tending any thing disrespectful by the remark, ) some mutual 
synipathies might have been excited, by the fact that Mr. Parsh 
was himself ¢@ Zartar, born and educated in Siberia, near To- 
boltski, and, indeed, he possessed a physiognomy and manner 
different from that of Europeans, and highly characteristic of 
his country. : 

" His conversation was full of fire, point, and energy; and, al. 

though not polished, he was good humoured, frank, and genes 
rous. He complained that he could not endur2 the habits of 
cavilized life, and that his health began to be impaired as soon 
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as he aecame quiet, and was comfortably fed and lodged. He 
said he must soon ‘be off again’ into the wilderness. His health 
was then declining, and unfortunately it was but too apparent 
that some of the measures, to which he resorted to sustain it, 
must eventually prostrate his remaining vigour. 

It is to be hoped that his unfinished labours will not be lost, 
and that, although incomplete, they may be published; since, if 
sufficiently matured, they must add to our stock of knowledge.” 

Pp, 323-—325, 


We find a passage on the geology of Montreal, which 
furnishes an instance of the contradiction, that we so often 
find between the technical and the popular meaning of a 
word. 

“Stl it contains numerous shells, and other organized re- 
mains, of which the impressions and forms are very distinct. 
Shells and organized remains in a highly crystallized lime- 
stone! Is it ¢ransition limestone Just on the verge of becoming 
primitive?” (p, 329.) 


Without regarding the technical import of the term pri- - 


mitive, we should think it a solecism to talk of making a 
stone, or any thing else, become primitive. Whatever is 
produced by a Wansition, we should naturally call, at least, 
secondary. ‘This kind of difficulty, however, in the use of 
words for scientific purposes, in an apparently paradoxical 
sense, is not peculiar to geology. 

The observations upon the course, which the commerce 
gf our country is destined to take, are true and judicious. 


‘Montreal is evidently one of the three great channels by 
which the trade of North America will be principally carried 
en. Itis obvious that New-York and New-Orleans are the 
other two places, aid it is of little consequence that other ci- 
ties may engross a considerable share of trade, or that by canals 
and other internal improvements smaller rills of commerce 
may be made to flow towards one city or another. The great 
natural basins, and water courses and mountain ranges of this 
continent, will still control the course of trade, and direct its 
most gigantic currents towards these three towns, ope of which 
is already a great and noble city, and the two others are ad- 
vancing with great rapidity. The sickly climate of New-Or- 
leans will somewhat retard its growth, but will not prevent it; 
Montreal enjoys a climate extremely favourable to health, but 
it is locked up by ice four or five months in the year. The 
@arriole however triumphs over the ice, and the Canadian, 
when he can no longer push or paddle his canoe on the waters 
ef the St. Lawrence, gaily careers oyer its frost-bound suriace 
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and, well wrapped in woollen and in furs, defies the severity of 
winter.”? (pp, 336, 337.) 
That “the sickly climate of New-Orleans will somewhat 
retard its growth, but will aot prevent it,’ we fully believe, 
and we attach to this remark perhaps even more importance 
than Mr. Silliman does. Cities are not destroyed by sick- 
\ness, but by the want of motives to call in, or to retain popu- 
lation. Furnish the motives, and people will flock to New 
Orleans in defiance of sickness, or of any other menacing 
circumstance. But the s: ickness of the climate, in that 
great emporium of western trade, is much magnified by 
opular error’and loose reports. ‘The natives are said to be 
aithy and long-lived; and foreigners will probably be so 
too, after they have become , as physicians term it, acclimat- 
ed. At least, there is so much of truth, we think, in the ar- 
gument to prove New Orleans not to be necessarily as un- 
healthy as the effects of epidemical disease for a few seasons 
scem to have persuaded a portion of the public it. is, that 
we have no fear of a depopulation and abandonment of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, or of its contiguous ports. The 
remarks of our author himself, concerning diarrhcea in’ 
Canada, assist us in our conclusion, that disease is owing 
io the change of climate rather than to climate itself, es- 
pecially when this cause is assisted by a change of habits. 
We find the following testimony from the pen of Mr. Silli- 
man, a testimony w orthy of the regard of our readers. 


! 
he 


«Soon after arriving on the St. Lawrence, almost every stran- 
ger finds his stomach and bowels deranged, and a diarrhoea, 
more or less severe, succeeds. ‘The fact is admitted on all 
hands; and sometimes the complamt becomes very serious, and 
is said, in a few cases, (very peculiar ones I presume) to have 

ecome dangerous, and even fatal. It is imputed to the lime, 

supposed to be dissolved by the St. Lawrence, whose waters 
are generally used for cobidhen ‘y purposes. I have never heard 
iat any chemical examination of the waters has been perform- 

ed, but it is evident that it contains something foreign, because 
it curdies soap. It is said that boiling makes it harmless. The 
same thing is asserted of the waters in Holland, which pro- 
cuce similar effects upon strangers. I have experienced it both 
in Holland and in Ca nada; ond Mr. W was, in the 
datter country, more severely aftected than myself. 

Strangers from the United States coming here, should be 
very cautious of their diet, especially as the hours are so differ- 
snt from those that preyail in most of the states, and as they 
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are even much later than those of our citics. The late din- 
ners, and the conviviality of Canada, subject a stranger, (es- 
pecially from the eastern states) to be eating meats, and drink- 
ing wine, when he usually drinks tea, and his stomach has been, 
perhaps, before enfeebled by fasting, and is then enfeebled a- 
gain by repletion. ‘The sour bread also appears to have its 
share in producing a derangement of the stomach.” 
pp, 356, 357. 


We were not altogether prepared to expect this effect im 
a high latitude so late in the season. We have often felt it 
in warm weather, and in low latitudes; and we draw from 
it a consolation for ourselves, in our more southern region. 
We perceive how apt we are to be local and partial in our 
conclusions, and we are fortified in our determination tobe 
more justand catholic in our processes and in our results. 

We derive from the following an inference, which the 
writer has not expressed. 


«‘} know nothing that has excited my surprise more in Cana- 
da, than the number, extent, and variety of the French insti- 
tutions, many of them intrinsically of the highest importance, 
and all of them (according to their views) possessing that char. 
acter. They are the more extraordinary when we consider that 
znost of them are more than a century old, and that at the time 
of their foundation the Colony was feeble, and almost constant- 
ly engaged in war. It would seem from these facts, as if the 
French must have contemplated the establishment of a perma- 
nent and eventually of a great empire in America, and this is 
the more probable as most of these institutions were founded 
during the ambitious, splendid, and enterprising reign of Louis 
XIV.” (p, 344.) 


‘The French have lost their enterprise, in a measure, as 
ihey lost their power, We find this same effect in the west. 
At St. Louis, and in all other French settlements, the Ame- 
ricans are far more inventive and eflicient than the French. 
We can repeat about them, from our own observation, what 
we find in another part of our author’s remarks. “T'hey are 
generally without enterprise, and are satisfied to go on without 
change from generation to generation.” (p, 354.) The valuable 
institutions of the French, being ‘“‘more than a century old,” 
show us how little improvement they have made since, and 
how much their condition as. colonists must aifect their 
character. 

Our tourists attended an agricultural dinner in Canada, 
We cannot help being a little amused with their caution im 
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letting their friends at home know, that they did not “sit 
out the dinner” till the next day. 


“The dinner hour in Quebec and Montreal is five o’clock, 
but as it is always five- till it is six, the time of sitting down is 
usually delayed to near the latter hour, and dinner is actually 
served, for the most part, »ctween six and seven o’clock. By 
invitation we attended, and in the present instance sat down at 
seven o’clock; the dinner, however, with all its appendages, 
was not over ¢i/l the next day; viz. till between twelve and one 
o’clock in the morning. I need hardly say that we did not sit 
#¢ out; we stayed long enough to see the peculiarities of a greae 
dinher in Montreal.” 


This course was not pursued by Peter, alias Dr. Morris, 
when he was at Burns’s dinner at Edinburgh. The best part 
of that was after all the stiff speeches were over, and the 
columns of smoke and the streams of inspiration accom- 
panied each other in the last hours of ease and enjoyment. 

We are gratified to learn, what we were not assured of 
before, that grapes are go abundant and so fine in Canada, 
though we have none in Lexington. We are disinterested 
enough to rejoice in the attention of the north to this de- 
licious fruit. ; 


«The table was spread and decorated in a very handsome man- 
ner, and all the meats, poultry, wild fowl, and vegetables, which 
are in season in the United States, at this time, were laid be 
fore us, in the greatest perfection, both in the articles them- 
selves and in the cookery. The desert was equally handsome, 
and of the same kind as is usual in the United States. Who, 
however, that is unacquainted with Canada, would expect to see 
the finest cantelopes, and the most delicious grapes, the pro- 
duce of the country, and that in the middle of October? The 
grapes are raised in the open air, but in winter the vines are 
not only covered with straw, as with us, but with clay more 
than a foot thick, and in the summer a great proportion of the 
leaves, except near the cluster, is taken off, and the vines are 
prevented from running by twisting them. Peaches from the 
Genesee country were on the table, but they were not particue 
larly good; apples however, cantelopes, and grafies of the fin- 
est kind and in the greatest profusion have been constantly be- 
fore us in Canada, and have formed a part of almost every des- 
ert, even in the public houses and in the steam boats. ‘All the 


_ usual garden fruits, as gooseberries, currants, strawberries, 


raspberries, peaches, apricots, and plums are produced in plen- 
ty, and it may be asserted truly in as much perfection as in ma- 
ny southern climates, or even in greater.’ It is said that the 
orchards produce apples not surpassed in any country.” 

PP» 330) 33 l. 
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We do not think it any recommendation to the Romana 
Catholic priests in Canada, that they “do not permit their 
people to attend theatres.” (p, 359.) We thought that this 
narrowness and folly had not extended to this ancient 


church. It were better to have such nonsense confined to. 


our rightful fanatics, as it does not appear well among men 
or churches of intelligence and a just knowledge of the 
wants and laws of human nature. 

«Nine tenths of all the population here are Caiholics, and in 
every village the cross is seen displayed in some conspicuous 
place; it is commonly made of wood, and is frequently sur. 
mounted by a crownof thorns. The Catholic clergy of Cana- 
da are highly spoken of by the Protestants, and, although there 
may be exceptions, they are said generally to exert a salutary 
influence over the common people. Articles of property, which 
have been stolen, are frequently retrned, unsolicited, to the 
proper owner, and that that through the interyention of the 
priests.”’ (p, 360.) 


It would be a better compliment to the religion, if it would 
teach men, not only to return stolen goods, but not to steal. 
We think that this is more the tendency of protestantism 
than of popery. At the same time, we have much respect 
for the devotion which Catholic’s show in their churches. 


«It is conceded, I believe, that the French gentry in Canada 
speak and write the language with purity. We heard an em1- 
nent l’rench gentleman, at the agricultural dinner, sing ‘God 
save the King’ in French; but it is often said, that the common 
French Canadians speak only a spurious and corrupted French, 
having only aremote resemblance to thatof France. But there 
seems reason to doubt the correctness of this opinion. Mr. 
W » who, in youth, learned to speak the French language 
in France, not only found no difficulty in conversing with the 
common people—(and we had considerable intercourse with 
them)—but he gives it as his opinion that the French spoken 
by them is, if any thing, more pure than that used by the coun- 
try peovle of France, and that it 1s as good as the English spo- 
ken by the common classes of society in the United States. In 
many instances, the phraseology of the country people was con- 
sidered as remarkably apposite, and even, occasionally, elegant. 
have already quoted the opinion of Charlevoix on this point, 
ad there seems to have been, in this respect, very little changs 
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spoken, by the majority of our people, with more purity 
than itis in England. We do not abandon the hope, that 
we shall hereafter dictate to England rather than receive her 
dictations, even in polite literature. 

The spirit of the following quotation may be applied to — 
intercourse between all parts of our country. We cherish 
our foolish local jealousics and prejudices, because we do 
not know each other well enough, and do not see cach oth- 
er with sufficient frequency. 

“A more correct knowledge of Canada is now fast diffusing 
itself through the American States, since. the intercourse is 
become so easy, and I beiieve few Americans from the States 
now* visit this country without returning more favourably im- 
pressed respecting it than they expected tobe. It will be hap- 
py if f riendly sentiments and the interchange of mutual courte- 
sies shall do away the unfounded impressions and prejudises 
of both communities. Commercial intercourse between the 
two countries is also important, and, I presume, mutually ad- 

vantageous, and will preneeiy continue toincrease. The com- 
mercial men of Canada are principaily British and Ameri- 
cans.’ (pp; 369, 370.) 


We should like to be perfectly gatisfied of the truth of 
the statement concerning the comparative rapidity with 
which the wounds ofthe Americans and the British healed 
at Plattsburgh. 

“One remarkable fact I shall mention, on the authority of an 
American surgeon, who attended upon the wounded of both 
fleets. The Americans recovered much faster than the British, 
where their injuries were similar; healthy granulations formed, 
and the parts united and healed more readily. This was impu- 
ted to the different siate of mind, in the victors and im the van- 
quished.”’ (p, 375.) 


The anecdote of Captain Tull (p, $77,) is honorable te 
his magnanimity. C ‘ommod ore Bar clay’s toast to Commo- 
lore Perry (p, 378,) is egually honorable to both. 

_ The reflections upon t 1e State of Verm ont, In regard to 

er two chief literary institutions, are as true as important, 
and are thus given. 

“I¢ is well known that, inthe Vermont republic of letters, 
there is a divisum imperium, and that the two rival institutions 
of Middlebury and Burlington, have long contended for pre 
eminence. It does not become a stranger to make any other 
temark, than that, in a state of no greater population, the unit- 
ed efiorts of all the friends of learning are not more than sufh- 





cien{ to sustain ove institution, as it ought to be supported; it 

is to be hoped therefore, that Vermont may, in due time, com. 

bine all her effor ts, and blend her two institutions into one.”’ 
P> 381. 


Nothing can be more absurd than the attempt in such 4 
small state }, or in any of our largest states, to have two Uni- 
versities, or what we ofien call Colleges. The utmost, that 
ought ever to be desired 1,is one University for each com. 
monwealth. Thisis too much, but beyond this, the whole 
is folly and injury. 

The delicate notice of the aged minister in one of the 
towns of Vermont is too valuabie to be omitted. 


“But, the most interesting object in Brattleborough is its ven. 
erable pastor, with whom, at his pleasant rural abode, we had 
the honor of an evening interview. At the age of 75, he has 
recently returned from Engldnd, his native country, after a vis- 
Gt of cightecn months. He had been absent from England 
twenty-five years, and found, on returning to his native town, 
WwW hich, except occasional visits, he left sixty three years since, 
that dut one frerson remembered him. Even the mon.- 
ments of his cotemporaries in the grave yard were so moss: 
srown that he could not read the inscriptions, and those of the 
persons who had died more recently he did not know. He found, 
however, many friends in various parts of England, who re- 
membered hin with affection. The country appeared to hin 
ereatly improved, and to exhibit the most decided proofs of : 
thriving condition; hut hts adopted country he greatly prefers, 

and ; eladly retuimed io end ais days in it. 

The venerable mon, atonce an instructive and delightful 
MextTor, entertained us with many of the incidents of his 
tour, the relation of which was enlivened by the most interest: 
ing remarks. | 

He is like the aged oak, whase boughs are still adorned with 
Icaves, and whose root is still firm in the ground, although tt 
has endured the vicissitudes of many revolving summers and 
winters.”’ (pp, $97, 398.) 


The anecdote of indian warfare, which we now give, is 
much like some we have already printed in our Review. 
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forming a place of retreat and of security for the inhabitants. 

In February, 1704; this fort was, by the negligence of the 
sentinel, surprised and taken just before day light, and the in- 
habitants were aroused from their slumbers by the furious at- 
tacks of cruel enemies upon their defenceless dwellings. Most 
of the houses were burnt, and their wretched tenants were ei- 
ther dragged away into captivity cr slaughtere4 in their own 
habitations or near them. Men, women, and children were in- 
discriminately slain, and parents saw their Jittle ones butchered. 
vefore their eyes. 

4 One house still remains, as a painful momento to posterity. 
The front door was hacked and hewn with hatchets, until the 
savages had cut a hole through it; through this hole they fired 
into the house; this door, which still bears its ancient wounds, 
and the hole, (closed only by a board tacked on within,) remains 
now as the savages left it, and is a most interesting monument. 

Through the windows they also fired, and one bullet killed 
the female head of the family, sitting up in bed, and the mark 
of that bullet, as well as of four others, is visible in the room; 
in one of the holes in a joist another bullet remains to this 
day. This family was all killed, or carried into captivity. In 
the same attack, the clergyman of the place, the Rey. John. 
Williams, and his fumily, shared a similar fate. Two of the 
children were killed at the door, Mrs, Williams, their mother, 
in the meadows a little way out of town, and Mr. Williams and 
the rest of the family were carried prisoners to Canada. 

We saw, in the museumf in Deerfield academy, the pistol 
which he snapped at the Indians when they rushed into his bed 
room. 

Mr. Williams lived many years after his return, and I saw 
lis grave, and thatof his murdered wife. On the latter is a ve- 
'y proper inscription, which I regret that I omitted to copy.” 

PP, 402, 404, 


There are many defects in the punctuation of this book. 
The comfort of reading it is often disturbed by misplaced 
points, and by an excessive multiplication of them. We 
will give some specimens. 

“@uebec, was our ultimate destination, but, we were not 
disposed to negleet interesting intervening objects.” (p, 9,) 
At should be no comma after Quebec, and none a(ter 

ut. 

“A blustering equinoctial, had been howling.” (p, 9,) 
There should be no comma after equinoctial. 

“It brings you suddenly and unexpectedly, out, upon the 
eastern margin.” (p, 18,) Nocomma should be found after 
eut, 
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‘We almost drop down upon the port all, on a sudden.” 
(p, 179.) ‘This comma is probably a typographi cal error, 
but there is evidently a disposition to an excessive use of 
points through the book. We are serry that the Professor 
gives his sanction to the constant employment of dashes, 
where there ought to be commas or semicolons, after the 
fashion of the corrupt and abominable pointing of the Edin- 
burgh Review. We give but one instance. “This scene 
is very fine, an’ the whole outline of the spot—the moun- 
tains near, and the mountains at adistance—the shores— 
the bay—and the ruins, all unite to make a very grand 
Jandseape.” (p, 155.) It would be vastly more correet and 
agreeable, according to the old and authorized punctuation, 
thus: ‘This scene is very fine; and the whole outline of the 
spot, the mountains near and the mountains ata distance, 
the she res, the bay, and the ruins, all unite to make a very 
agree able : landscape.” 

Before we part with Mr. Silliman, which we do with 
ig for we owe him. much entertainment, we will ex- 
tract his closing remark as a favorable evidence of his ex- 
cellent temper and practical benevolence, by which he is 
so well adapt ed to travel agreeably and profitably. 





“JT have said very little of the public houses and accomme- 
dations on the journey. Should this be thought a deficiency, 
it is easily supplied; for, we found them, almost without excep- 
tion, so comtortabie, quiet, and agreeable, that we had neither 
occasion nor inclination to find iaul 

Great civility, and a dispositicn to please their guests, were 
generally conspicuous at the inns; almost every where, when 
we wished it, we found a private parlour and a separate table, 
and rarely did we hear any profane cr coarse language, or ob- 
serye any rude and ten Rs deportment.’’ (p, 407.) 


oe ous 


+ 
ad 


Let others imitate this kindness, this unosientatious phi- 
lanthropy. ! 


*v-sr - - 








MISCRLLANY. 


~~ 


Sn Extract fron a Letter, written in October 1820, to one, who 
had returned from a Tow among the Praivics and Rivers of 
the West. 


“Your journey through the wilds must have been pecu- 
liarly interesting. The vastness, the antiquily, the majes- 
ty, and the solemn repose, of nature must present a streng 
contrast with the individual diminutiveness, newness, fluc- 
tuation, industrious bustle, and progressiveness, of our own 
species. Deeply indeed must the mind, under such circum- 
stances, be impressed. You are, as I think, undoubtedly 
correct in speaking of the source, to which you suppose 
Lord Byron to have resorted for inspiration. I wish that 
he would come to America; that he would travel through 


the forests of the West; that he would contemplate the migh- ~ 


ty Mississippi, and the mightier Missouri, and fill his ima- 
gination with the vastness of our wildernesses, and get a 
‘rue idea ofthe North American indian. What a contrast 
would he furnish to Campbeil’s Gertrude of Wyoming! 
No scenes of pastoral tranquility and domestic love would 
be sung on oaten pipes. A picture would be given of the 
grand, and gloomy, and terrible, in physical as well as in 
human nature, sketched in giant outlines. Cataracts and 
rivers, to which the Velinos and Arnos of Italy are but jets 
and threads of water trickling through a quill, would form 
appropriate decorations for the theatre, on which would be 
exhibited the exploits of those mysterious RED MEN, before 
whose fierce and lofty spirits, and their capacity to endure, 
even his own Giaours and Corsairs would grow tame. 

Pat of all the tracts ef darkness in our broad land, I sus- 
pect that the imagination of Byron wouid be most peculiar- 
ly struck with the DismaL Swamp. With what thrilling sen- 
ations would his adventurous Fancy tread the chill ooze 
ofits miry soil, and explore its thickets of hemlock and 
coverts of poison, while the horrible Alligator wheeled his 
scaly strength in sight, and the “copper spake breathed is 
his ear!” 
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The view from the Mammelles, however, would also be 
a grand one for him. The meeting of those floods in tliat 
realm-like valley, if compared with the meeting of the wa- 
ters in the vale of Ovoca, would furnish an apt contrast to 
illustrate the difference of character between the genius of 
Byron and another of his contemporaries, Moore. As his 
eye looked up the rivers, and his imagination pressed on- 
ward to their seurces, and the castled cliffs rcese in awful 
dignity before him, how would his soul dilate! The sug- 
cestive character of the scene would fill him with the bold- 
est conceptions, and the stream of song would rival the ma- 
jestic floods. 

But the time will come, whether Byron come or not, when 
this magnificent country will be sung by poets of her own 
nurturing. The Genius Loct is, after all, the true Muse, 
and the inspiration of that Divinity cannot be thoroughly 
felt by a foreigner. There is more of idiom in thought and 
fecling than in language. The enthusiasm, that character- 
izes genuine poetry, is excited most naturally and success- 
fully, if not exclusively, by sentiments and considerations, 
which can belong only to natives, and which are the result 
of all the impressions of life from the cradle to the grave. 
Strangers may in part understand them, when they are wel} 
expressed, for the great traits of human nature are doubt- 
less every where the same; but such sentiments cannot ori- 
ginate with strangers, cannot spring up spontaneously in 
their bosoms, and radiate from them as from the fountains 
of light and heat. The splendour of a foreigner’s poetry 
is too much like that which is borrowed and reflected; it 
may be bright, »ut it is cold; it has not heart enough to give 
the proper warmth of tone and color to the pictures of the 
imagination. 

I have several reasons for what [have last said, which my 
time and paper will not consent to my giving, and they must 
be deferred, like Dr. Drowsy’s sermon, to a more conve- 
nient season. The reasons are, however, intimately con- 
nected with my own ideas of the principles of taste, and of 
the source of the pleasures of imagination. So far as I have 
vead, they are new. But I must take another opportunity to 

ask your opinion of them.” 
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DR. DUDLEY’S MEDICAL DISCOURSE. 


The situation and prospects of TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY must afford 
to every friend of science in the west the highest gratification. The 
success, which has attended the efforts of those connected with it, gives 
an earnest of its attaining, at no distant period, especially if they reccive 
the aid they nave a right to expect, to the highest degree of eminence 
and usefulness. The prosperity of its medical department has equalled 
the most sanguine expectations. Vhe second course of lectures under 
its present organization has just commenced amidst circumstances the 
most auspicious, and we could not perhaps afford our readers a more in- 

eresting article, than a brief notice of the public introductory lectures. 
A friend has furnished us with the following extracts from that of Dr. 
Bensamuin W. Duptsy, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, which we 
gladly insert as we have received them, omitting, for the present at least, 
the comments which we had contemplated making on all those we had an 
opportunity to hear. The style of the following, our readers will per- 
ceive, although generally good, is not very carefully elaborated. Seme 
of its sentences are too long and complicated. Its topics however are pe. 
culiarly appropriate and iis sentiments are at once just and happily illus- 
trated. Although our readers may not generally admire discourses so 
metaphysical, yet the professor has rendered his speculations so agreea- 
ble, ay well as practically useful, that all, we think, must accompany him 
with emotions of pleasure. Ii appears to have been his principal object 
to point out the talents and acquirements requisite to constitute the ac- 
complished physician. After having made some preliminary remarks in 
relation to this object, he proceeds as follows: 


“A variety in the human character appears to have been 
necessary, in order to furnish the various avocations in ci- 
vilized society, with temperaments and capacities adapted 
to each particular cajling. The character of the soldier 
combines cool and deliberate courage with promptitude 
and celerity of action. The successful divine associates 
the powers of a luxuriant imagination with the subtile rea- 
sonings of a theological metaphysician, the charms of elo- 
guence with the meek virtues of christian charity. The 
statesman, the politician, and the lawyer, wield those pow- 
ers of the mind wkich qualify them to reach the passions 
and convince the understanding. The practitioner of the 
‘Healing art is thrown into a very different sphere of intel- 
feetual exertion: wiih him itis not the brilhancy of wit, nor 
is it the achievement of eloquence, ‘to attract the gaze of a 
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crowd, or command the admiration of the public. His in- 
tcllectual efiorts are of a silent and retiring character; and 
while he may possess the merits of a Sydenham, a Callen, 
ora Rush; a Petit, a Hunter, or an Abernathy; it is not by 
any public demonstration of intellectual superiority, that 
the medical claracter rises in the estimation of the com- 
munity; but it is by the constant and umform application of 
sound principles, wherein their truth is proclaimed by suc- 
cessful practice. 

In taking a review of the faculties and operations of the 
mind, and of its qualifications so far as they are more imme- 
diately concerned in the character of a surgeon, it appears 
that personal intrepidity constitutes a very important item. 
This virtue is more universally conducive to the aggran- 
dizement of character, than any other quality by which the 
human mind is distinguished. Personal intrepidity is uni- 
formly associated with the finer feelings of our nature. Ge- 
nerosity is a quality as invariably observed in the character 
of an intrepid enemy, as merciless inhumanity is the known 
characteristic of the coward. If personal intrepidity be not 
indispensably necessary to the practitioner of the healing 
art, in all cases of extreme emergency, wherein the life of a 
human being is suspended betwen hope, and a threat of im- 
mediate dissolution; it can at least be made clear, that ti- 
midity and indecision constitute its greatest disqualifica- 
tions. Under ordinary circumstances, the common routine 
of professional business may be executed by those who are 
eminently deficient in personal firmness. But in the e- 
vent of great excitement and alarm, on the part of the pa- 
ticnt and friends; if despair has perched herself on the phy- 
siognomy of the sick, while the attendants are pleading for 
something to be done; it is then, that under emotions of 
wild and thoughtless alarm, th : timid and nerveless prac: 
titioner catches by sy mpathy, the feelings of those around 
him, and too cften m akes an effort irrational and fatal in its 
@endency. It is under such circumstances as these that the 
patient ofien falls a victim to disease, which, under the 
management of a bold and decisive practitioner, would be 
rendered mild and.harmless, It is, therefore, essential to 


the success and usefulness of a physician, to possess a mind 
Tact ape tb . 2 of b eng reached by the effeminate and imbecile 
feelings of timidity and alarm, whereby the capacity for 


atin eff rt is destroyed. 
lt must not be endersteod, howerer, that we are required 
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to cultivate a cold indificrence on subjects wherein the life 
of a human being is at hazard. On the other hand, a deli- 
cate sensibility, and feelings of sympathy tantamount to 
the sum of human miseries, constitute the characteristic 
traits of a mind originally endowed for the highly re- 
spousible and painful duties of a practitioner of the heal- 
ing art. 

There are other qualifications in addition to these, that 
are highly necessary to the professional character. Among 
these is an honest and well. directed ambition for eminence 
in the profession; an ambition which elevates the mind a- 
bove the hepes of one who builds his visionary castle of 
fame, on the fleeting opinion of those, who by incapacity are 
as ready to bestow applause upon trick, management, 
and cunning, as upon great worth and modest merit. With- 
out pride and ambition, a professional man would languish 
in obscurity, while those talents might expire which, witha 
proper direction, would have been important to the interest 
of society, and honorable to the individual possessing them. 
Without pride and ambition he would fail to make those 
scientific acquirements which constitute at once the plea- 
sure and delight of an intelligent society; and he would fail 
in the most important duty which human nature owes her- 
self, to develop the talents and energies by which the Great 
Parent has most particularly distinguished our species.” 

After making some very appropriate and judicious remarks on the 
degrading practice of flattery and deception, as frequently exercised on 
the sick, he adds as follows. 


“All the occasions on which this deception is practised in 
the profession, would admit of a reference to facts and cir- 
cumstances, to dwell on which, would afford a consolation 
much more exquisite, than the flimsy chimera presenied the 
imagination, by am outrage against truth. 

The intelligent practitioner always has it in his power, by 
an imperceptible attraction, to draw the n.inds of the sick 
from reflections that depress, and calculations that hurry 
on to despair; while he settles them on subjects that are ra- 
tional, and objects that are attainable. To dwell on the 
favourable appearances of a case, and to occupy the mind 
~ of the patient about these, at a period when it might be in- 
jurious to present the imagination with frightful forebod- 
ings, 1s not only a professional, but in a very nigh degree a 
moral duty.” 


~ ao 
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The following observations on the proper course to be pursued in ac- 
quiring medical knowledge, are peculiarly. deserving the attention of 


those who devote themselves tothe study of physic. 


Memory isa faculty of the mind of peculiar importance 
in acquiring a ‘kg ledge~of the healing art, a branch of 
learning that is, and from its nature must be, under the con- 
trol of incidental circumstances in regard to time, place, 
and the habits and constitu tions of the sick; circumstanées 
ihat forbid any thing like a reduction of all its facts under 


7 


any general law or systematic arrangement. Hence the ne- 


cessity for the exertion of the powers of casual or insulated 


ears Int og evotam does aavtasn 1c the | . 

memory. But as sys id GOCS appertain ie: the healing art, 
ot Hee * } 7m tr % ‘Arta aw 1) re€ ed 

notwith sANGING the variety of facts as yet unreduced to any 


~ 


general principte, it afiords matter of peculiar importance, 
to know how far this faculiy shall be culiivated, in order to 
become.usefully and profitably informed. The cultivation 
of casual memory, or that species of occupation which con- 


sists in ireasuring up an extensive mass of facts, insulated 
in character, and irrelevant in regard tothe establi shed prin- 


ciples of medical sei nce, isan error t00 generally commit- 
ted by those engaged in the profession. Hence we find 
quackery eyen amorg practitioners of ecclebrity, diffusing 
its poison among the most enliguiened circles. It is the 
province of a phy dicidn like Newron in philosophy, or Hun- 
ren in medicine, to collate insulated facts and render them 
subservient to ine ereat purposes of science, by reducing 
them to systematic order und tiius conferring on them the 


Ampo tance which new and correct theories necessarily be- 
stow. Itis-in this way alone thatan attention to insulated 
facts becomes usefulin general science. The arduous du- 
tics ofthe medical pupil should, therefore, be well defined; 


and while he is e&couraged to store i mind with all those 
facts upon which the imporiance and uscfulness of medical 


science are at preset inded; it isin a much higher degree 
incumbent on him to become famihiarised .wtth the broad 
principles of the pro cession; with morbid and healthy ply- 
siology, and with the laws of organic life. It is by an ac- 
quaintance with these, that under every variety of circum- 
stances, wnetherin regard to time, place climate or con- 
atitution, he if enabled ton rg! the ore neral characier of 


oh 
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iis practice; and the success of | profes sionai exertions 
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will be in a direci ratio with his an ce natin 2 powers, Mm 
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rience, and according to correct principles, are found most 
efficient under like circumstances. 

The memory of association, or that species « of memory 
which is exerted in treasuring up a knowledge of causes 
and effects, is an eflort of the mind which in place of being 
succeeded by lassitude, develops new energies, and holds 
with increasing fidelity the acq@isition of each day’s labor. 
The power of this faculty of the mind, when directed to ob- 
jects involving the rational connection of e ffects and causes, 
is increased w ith ev ery discovery of connection and simili- 
tude of idea between them, and the various branches of 
learning: hence it must appear plain, that every new fact 
will be impressed on the mind, just as we discover its rela- 
tionship with our former knowledge, or in other words, just 
as it may be subservient to uscful purposes in life. When 
memory has performed its duties in furnishing the mind 
with easels for intellectual eflort, other faculties are cal- 

ed into a state of activity. While the poet, the orator, and 
the divine, rest much of their success on the € ultivation of 
a vivid and fertile imagination; the philosopher and the phy- 
sician are requircd to suppress the gay sportings of fancy, 
and to subject every idea, and every reflection, to the se- 
vere scrutiny of cautious reason 1g, a and dispassionate judg- 
ane After all these acguisiliens have been ‘made, however 

xtensively the memory may have been exercised in storing 


the mind with the ] learning of Medici 1, and the various tri- 
butary branches of knowledge; he will succeed the best, 
who, with all} his erut dition, el 104 3 ihe lar ge ‘st shar Te of pl rac- 


tical common SCiec . whoke discr iminatine g andra tional pow- 
ers enable him to distinguish organ the difference he- 
iween cause and effect; and who ts pi ‘epare d to address ap- 
propriate remedies to the seat, and not to the distant conse- 
quences of disease. For it should be clearly understood, 
that = sup erhie: ‘al and thoughtless toe often prescribe for 
the eff ects, while the disease itself is entirely overlooked. 
Such practical errors are not unfrequently committed i in 
reating the various forms of local discase, arising from con- 
stitutional causes; of Sy stematic Hydroc C} nhalus intern lus, 
proceeding from the digestive organs, and of consumption 
sympathetic in character. 
In the acquisition of medical science, a series of study 
eonfined to no definite limits, but as extensive as nature, and 
as comprehensive as philosophy, one of the first prince iples 


which should be developed in the mind, is that of doubting; 
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not the ‘‘dubitatio sterilis” of logicians, but that species of 
doubting which is so congenial with the true spirit of phi- 
losophy. In the illimitable field of investigation which is 
thrown open before us, there is almost as much to doin the 
correction of error, as in the discovery and propagation of 
truth. It was by doubting the supremacy of the Pepe, that 
we now enjoy the benefits of religious freedom; it was by 
doubting, that Newton was led to the discovery of the laws 
of gravitation, and of the motions of the heavenly bodies; it 
was by doubting, that Lord Bacon first conceived the grand 
project of changing the whole face of rational philosophy; 
and it is by doubting the infallibility of our predecessors, 
that the healing art is progressively advancing towards an 
honorable position among the demonstrable and useful parts 
of general science. But unfortunately for society, the ele- 
mentary principles of a medical education are so far re- 
moved from the intelligence of the great mass of popula- 
tion, that impositions are more frequently practiced in this, 
than in any other profession. The most enlightened socie- 
ty is not prepared to appreciate medical talents , except so 
far as they may be associated with general intelligence, with 
sound discriminating judgment, with professional zeal, with 
a mind at once prompt and energetic, and with personal in- 
trepidity. These qualifications form a medical character 
before the public, and while each successful effort extends 
the sphere of its reputation, it suffers but little in public 
estimation from an occasional want of success. This isa 
consolatien unknown to the quack, a being more remark- 
able for effrontery, than modest intelligence; but one who, 
by accidental successes in the profession, too often com- 
mands the temporary patronage of the most influential part 
of society. Yet while the reputation of a man of real merit is 
distinguished by an uniform accession of : rofessional fame, 
the ephemeral quack scarcely begins a character before it 
commences its decay; and ata period when he should rest 
his prospects on public faith, the rotten principles upon 
which his pretensions are founded, are crumbling to pieces, 
ander the weight of his ignorance and folly.” 

The Doctor proceeds in the next place, to point cut some of the prin- 
sipal branches of education which seem necessary to constitute the ac- 


1 


@omplished, scientific physician. 


“Since the language of science, at lea st so far as regards . 
Waxims, defi titions and ¢ reneral technicality. 3 derive die 
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mediately from those that have long since ceased to be the 
common medium of communication; it would appear that 
the pupil is at once furnished with an ample apology for the 
ordinary period bestowed in the acquisition of those radi- 
cals of our own tongue. ‘The simple fact-that eur own lan- 
guage is indebied to those of Greece and Rome, would 
seem to urge the necessity of an acquaintance somewhat 
familiar with these, for the purpose of expanding the views 
and generalising the principles of a pupil, whose ambition 
is directed to the philosophy of his own language. The 
German, the French, the Spanish, and the Italian contri- 
bute largely to facilitating the labours of the American pu- 
pil in any and al ll the different departments of science. The 

cnch, two European tongues in which there 


German and Fr 
is published much the largest proportion of valuable books, 


while at the same time they} bear the closest analogy to our 
own language, are more particularly deserving of attention. 
The French has even appeared as if it would become a uni- 
versal language among the learned and intelligent. Witha 
knowledge of it we are enabled to consult every authority, 
and to pass through almost every civilized nation on the 
globe. 
A knowledge of the French 1s equally necessary to the 
polite scholar, as to the professional character. ‘The ori- 
ginal works in this language are extensive and of the high- 
est a authority in every ¢ department of learning. In the va- 


a2 at 


rious branches ef Natural History, in Mineraloey ,in Botany, 
in Chemistry, Anatomy, _rupeoriey and Surgery, the pro- 
ductions ofthe French are the most numerous, and perhaps, 

nore valuable than those of any other country. The trans- 
lations of French works which are generally presented to 
ine public, are the efforts of haste and inattention; and not 


unfrequently, they are made obscure, from a want of capa- 


city in the translator torender the spirit of the original. This 


remark is more particularly enplicable to professional and 
scientific works; but independent bed all objections to imper- 
fect translations the pupil of surgery 1s amply rewarded, for 
the time taken upin acquiring a knowledge of the Frenc h, 

were it only to enable him to Perec some rare and valuable 
works, of which no translation has been attempted. But 
little has been said of the usefulness of the Italian, or of 
the i important works that have been published in that lan- 

‘epresented as the language of mu- 


suave. Itis commonly i 
few inducements are te 
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be found, either of a scientific or professional kind. In the 
productions of Alfini, the orator will meet with a bold, vi- 
gorous, and comprehensive expression not un worthy a com- 
parison with the highest efforts of English eloquence. The 
politician will find “principles of liberty clothed in expres- 
sion. that are at once calculated to astonish and to impart 
feelings of enthusiasm, while the lover of poetry enjoysa 
sweetness and delicacy of expression which can scarcely be 
equatled in any other language. The Naturalists, the Che- 
mists, the Anatomisis, and Surgeons of Italy, have given am- 
ple testimony of successful efforis in_ these various depart- 
ments of knowledge. ‘The claims of Fontana for his im- 
portant invention of wax preparations, whereby all the ad- 

vantages of an anatomical Museum can be multiplied at 
pleasure, will increase in a due ratio with the diffusion of 
Anatomical and Surgieal\knowledge; while the age in which 
he lived will constitute a very important era, in the history 
of those branches of iearning. His celebraied works, to- 
gether with those of Scarpa, of Mascagni, and many others 
of Italy, make it desirable to the pupil in surgery, to con- 
sult those authors in the original tongue. 

To esa to enter into a detail cf the various branch- 
es of science, tributary or subservient to the interests of 
a mind, engaged in the study of the healing art, would be 
to take an entire range through every art and every science 
in which the taste, the virtues, and the vices ef mankind 
have been involved. 

A discovery or an improvement in any art or science, is 
not coniined in its consequences within the narrow pale of 
iis original operation; but like the principle of attraction 
that exeris itself on every species of matter; like the source 
of heat and light, the ameliorating influence of which is ex- 
tended to the whole planetary system, a discovery in any 
one of these arts or sciences, ref flects a lustre, and offers a 
new stimuius to every faculty and every operation of the 


=. 


1umMan pei) 

it would scarcely have been imagined that the Naturalist, 
in proseculing his researches into the fossil remains of ex- 
tinct animals, should have furnished the Geclogist with facts 
and principles upon which is founded the most rational 
theory of the earth that has s hitherto app eared in print. This 
eonnection between Qsti BY: {a cepartn nent of surgical 
pew and obscure science of Geology, 
id secm aimost to unite the opposite ends of the intel- 


euucation,) and the 
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jectual chain: at the same ‘ime it furnishes an unanswerable 
argument, in favour ofa cultivation of the sciences in gene- 
ral, by all those engaged in the improvement of the mind, 
either as an object of rational pleasure,or of practical utility.” 


After having given us a brief sketch of the origin of medicine among 
the Egyptians, and of its progress from the time of Hippocrates to the 
pericd of the French revolution, the professor makes the following ob- 
servations: 

“Since the French revolution, surgery and the practice of 
physic have been united in the Unive evsity of Paris, and the 
candidate for professional honors is required to be equally 
well informed, in each department of the profession. This 
regulation is much more happily calculated to promote the 
interest of the profession than the old forms which require 
pupils to graduate in Physic in one institution, and in Surge- 
ry in another. Within the ijast half century, very great im- 
provements in the practice of the healing art, including 
both Surgery ¢ and the practice of Physic, are made evaniiiedt 
by examining the bills of mortality of the large cities of Eu- 
rope. This advancement in the profession is scarcely at all 
the result of any discovery in regard to new remedies. Spe- 
cifics and nostrums engage the attention of the superficial, 
and those who are fond of novelty; while their influence on 
the substantial interests of the profession, inust be to check 
the ardour of meritorious pursuit. Within the last half cen- 
tury, the subjects of Anatomy and Physiology, w ith the laws 
of organic life, have engaged more particularly the atten- 
tion of professional men; and it 1s from these sources that 
we have derived our creat and unerring improvements. To 
be minute in our knowledge of the structure of the human 
body in a healihy state; to understand the actions peculiar 
toeach part; to ‘comprehend the various associations sub- 
sisting between the diflerent organs of the body in health; 
tobe familiarly acquainted with the changes of discased 
parts, and with the new and morbid associations which ar: 
the consequence oi disease more or less extensive, is fo of- 
fer the surest guaranty to society, of qualifications most 
eminently useful. 
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Ata goby when surgery consisted simply in dressing 
“wounds, nd in performing operations, such a knowle lige 
of the laws of the animal ec -onomy Was unnecessary; but 


now, when the sur Seon is Mc 1de responsible io society; 
since he is required. to prescribe tae time and the mode, 
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and to take under his charge the medical direction of his 
patient, it becomes clear, that upon the most extensive me- 
dical acquirements; upon the most hbera! and correct quali - 
fications as a physician, are founded his best hopes asa 
practical surgeon. 

In the pursuit of Medicine, no small share e of our success 
proceeds trom the capacity of our teachers. The pupil is 
sometimes conducied into the fair fields s science, through 
avenues so interesting and attractive, i labour becomes 
an amusement; while the acquisition of ei affords 
a permanent source of pleasure « and happiness. On the con- 
trary, it 1s very common to witness a sentiment of disgust, 
with a disinclination for study, among those pupils who are 
so unfortunate, as to be placed under ‘the care of instructers 
destitute of the faculty of enlisting the feelings, and of di- 
recting the attention to subjects that interest and amuse, 
while they afford the most substantial improvement to the 
mind. In the branches of Anatomy and Surgery, our high- 
est ambition will be to excite the spirit of inquiry; while 
our unceasing eflorts shall be directed with a view tothe 
exposition of those facts and principles that of themselves 
invite to a prosecution of studies so eminently useful to so- 
ciety in general.” 


It may be proper here to remark, that in meneance of our inability 
to insert the whole of the address, it has necessarily lost much of its 
interest. By merely making extracts from it, we baer ‘mpaired its con, 
nection. As this could not be well avoided however, we hope it will be 
excused. 
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FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. 
BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Iu ~ 2 6 Pe +, y ? %~, . . os 
Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvanié 


University. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 172.) 
THIRD PART.—APODIAL FISHES. 


liaving complete cills, ang a cill cover and a branchial 
membrane. No lower oryen! ins 
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XXX. Genus. Een. Awncuirra. Anguille. 

Body scaleless, elongated. Mouth with small teeth. Pec- 
toral fins. Dorsal and anal fins very long and united with the 
caudal fins. Vent nearly medial. Gill covers bridled. 

It is remarkable that there is only this apodial genus of fish, 
and not a single jugular genus, in the Ohio, while there are sa 
many abdominal and thoracic genera. The Eels of the Ohio 
of which I have already ascertained four species belong all to 
the subgenus Conger, having the jaws nearly equal and ob- 
tuse. They are permanen’, but rare, and reach a large size. 
They are taken with the hook, seines, kc. They feed on small 
fishes, shells, and lobsters, and afford a gcod food. 

92d Species. Broaprain Es... Anguilla laticauda. An- 
euille largequeue. 

Black above, white beneath, head flattened, jaws nearly equal, 
the upper somewhat longer, obtuse and broad. Dorsal fin be, 
ginning above the pectorals, which are small and oboyal: late- 
ral line beginning before the pectorals; tail large rounded .and 
dilatated. 

It is found in the Ohio in deep and muddy bottoms, Length 
from two to four feet. Foreiiead sloping, eyes very small. Dor. 
sal fin and tail black. One individual of this species poisoned 
once slightly a whole family, causing violent colicks, which was 
ascribed to its having been taken in the vitriolic slate rocks of 
Silver creek near the falls. 

93d Species. Buacx Err. Anguilla aierrima. Anguille 
noire. 

Entirely black, jaws nearly equal, flat and obtuse: dorsal fin 
beginning above the pectoral. Tail! obtuse. 

This species is found in the Tennessee, Cumberland, &c. I¢ 
differs from the foregoing by being totally blaek, and not having 
a broad tail. The body is also somewhat rounded. It reaches 
the same length. Very good to eat. 

94th Species. YeELLow-veciy Ext. Anguilla xanthome- 

~das. Anguille xanthromele. 

Block above, yellow beneath, jaws nearly equal, flat and ob- 
tuse,; dorsal fin beginning over the pectorals. ‘Lai! obtuse. 

This species is also yery much like 4, daticauda, but it has 
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not the broad tail, the body is thicker, the belly yellow and thick 
xc. Itis found but seldom as high as Pittsburgh. Leneth 
iwo or three fect. 


95th taiidons YeLtow Lev. Anguilla lutea, = 


Body entirely yellowish; back slighty brownish; throat pal 
ss nearly equal, obtuse, dorsal fin beginning behind the pec- 
torals: tail obtuse, marginated with brown. 

It is found in the Cumberland, Green River, Licking River, 
«c. Length commonly two feet, very good to eat. The lateral 
line begins over the pectorals, while the dorsal fin begins much 
behind and pretty near the vent. 

—— 


FOURTH PART.—ATELOSIAN FISHES. 


liaviag incomplete gills, without a gill cover, or a branchial 
membreane,or without both. 

KAKI. Genus. Srurceon. AccipensER. Eturgcon. 

A gill cover without branchial membrane. Body elongated 
with three or five rows of large bonv scales. Abdominal. Vent 
posterior. One dorsal and ene anal fin. Tail cbliqual and un- 
ecual. Mouth beneath the snout, toothless, retractible; snout 


A 


bearded by four appendages before the mouth. 
A very interesting’ and extensive genus, inhabiting all the 


> 


large rivers of the northern hemisphere; many species are an- 
adromic and live in the scainthe winter. There are six spe- 
cies in the Ohio and its branches, which appear very early in 


the spring, and must therefore winter in the deep waters of the 


Mississippi. They are al! good to eat and are used as food. 


hey are taken with the seines and harpoons. They spawn in 
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ar. prec. Lesueur.) 12. 4. marginatus, Raf. 13. 4. drevires- 
trum. Les. (His three varieties are probably distinct species.) 
A, hudsonius, Raf. ; besides the six following ones. 
Ist Subgenus. Srurtio. 


Five rows of scales on the body, one dorsal, two lateral, and 


two abdominal. 

96th Species. SrorreD STURGEON. Accifienser maculosus. 
Eturgeon tachete. 

A. maculosus. Lesueur in Tra: nsactions of the Americar 
Philosophical Society; New Series vol 1, page 393. 

Head one fourth of total length channelied between the eyes, 
which are oblong, snout elongated obtuse. Body pentagonal 
olive, with black spots and small asperities: 13 dorsal scales, 
lateral rows with 35 scales, abdominal rows with 10. 

It is found in the Ohio as far as Pittsburgh. Size small, not 
exceeding two feet. Mouth and pectoral fins large. Scales 
rugose, radiated, keeled and spinescent behind. Iris yellow. 
oblong, See Lesueur’s description. 

97th Species. SHovELFISH STURGEON. Accifienser platoryn- 
chus. Eturgeon pelle. 

Head one fifth of total length, flattened, snout flat oval, hard- 
ly obtuse, rough above, eyesround. Body pentagonal smooth, 
pale fulvous above, white beneath. Tail clongated mucronate: 
16 dorsal! scales, lateral rows wiih 40, abdominal rows with 12. 

A singular species, very common in the Ohio, Wabash, and 
Cumberland in the spring and summer, but seldom reaching as 
high as Pittsburgh. It appears in shoals in March, and disap- 
pears in August. It is very goed to eat and bears many names, 
such as Spade-fish, Shovel-fish, Shovel-head, Flat-head, Flat- 
hose, &c. having reference to the shape of its head, which is 
flattened somewhat like a spade. It is also found in the Mis- 
Sissippi and Missouri, where the French call it La felle or Pe@i- 

son fielie, which has the same meaning. Size from two to three 
‘eet, greatest weight 20lb. Body rather slender, with smail 
_Muish dots on the baci and whitish on the sides. Dorsal scales 
brownish, radiated, punctuated, and spinescent. Lateral scales 
dimidiated, serrated behind, the pusterior smaller: the abdom- 
inal nearly similar, hardly serrated. Two nostrils on each side 
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before the eyes, the posterior larger oblong obliqual. Eyes 
round black, iris coppered. Mouth with eight lobes and ver- 
rucose. ‘Tail very long. one fifth of total length. the upper lobe 
scaly above, slender and with a lung filiform terminal process. 
All the fins trapezoidal, the dorsal falcated with 25 ravs and 
nearly opposite to the anal. Pectoral large 45 rays. Abdom- 
inal 20. Anal 14. ‘Tail, inferior love 18, superior 60. 
2d Subgenus. STERLETUs. 

Only three rows of scales, one dorsal and two lateral. 

98th Species. Fatt Srurceon. Accifenser serotimus. E. 
turgeon tardif. 

Head conical two ninths of total length, snout short obtuse, 
eyes somewhat oblong. Body cylindrical entirely fulvous browa, 
belly white. Tail shortand truncate obliquely. Dorsal scales 
17, two of which behind the dorsal fin, Jatera!l rows with about 
30 scales. 

A large species reaching 5 and 6 feet in length. It appears 
in June and disappears in November, but is seldom caught, ex. 
cept in the fall, when attempting to go down the river, It is 
sometimes caught in the Kentucky as Jate as November. Ii 
affords a tolerably good food. Snout very short yet somewhat 
attenuated, barbs brown, eyes nearly round, head with a depres. 
sion above, lips very thick. Scales radiated knobby behind. 
Pectoral and anal fin somewhat oboval, the abdominal and dor- 
sal trapezoidal. 

99th Species. Onto Srurceon. 4ecifienser ohiensis. Etur- 
geon del’ Ohio. 

Head conical one fifth of total length, snout sloping short 
nearly acute, eyes round. Body cylindrical rough olivaceous, 
fulvous, beliy white. Tail short Iunulate falcate. Dorsy 


scales 14 carinated, the lateral rows with 34 dimidiated and un- 
jual. 
Somewhat similar to the foregoing. Length from three to 


four fect. Found as igh as Pittsburgh, comes-in the spring, and 
goes away in September. Head convex above, with a protuber- 
ance on thetop. ATI the fins trapezoidal but somewhat falcate. 
The tail remarkably so, and obliquely lunulate, the lobes not ¢ 
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mentioned by Lesueur as.* ~ar*ety of his 4. rubicundus, paye 
390 of the Trams. Am. Pi Society, butit differs widely from 
at. 

100th Species, Bicmourn SrurGEON. Accifenser macrog@ 
temus. Sturgeon beant. 

Head one fourth of total length, snout elongated, some what 
flattened, eyes round, Body cylindrical deep brown above. 
white beneath. ‘ail elongated; about 20 dorsal scales, seve- 
ral between the dorsal and anal fin, about 30 scales in each lat- 
eral row. ) 

I have not seen this species, but Mr. Audubon has commue. 
nicated me a drawing of it. It is only found in the lower parts 
of the Ohio, and reaches four feet in Jength. Good food, 
Mouth large gaping, banging down, retractible. Gill cover 
oblong. Tail slender, the lower lobe very small. Fins trape- 
zoidal, the dorsal and anal somewhat falcated and more distant 
from the tail than usual. Lateral scales dinmidiated. 

XXXII Genus. Dovsirrin. Dinecrus. Dinecte. 

Differs from Sturgeon, by having two dorsal and no abdom- 
inal fins. First dorsal anterior, the second opposed to the anal, 
Three rows of scales as in Sferdetus. 

This genus rests altogether upon the authority of Mr. Audu- 
bon, who has presented me a drawing of the only species be- 
longing to it. It appears very distinct if his drawing be cor- 
rect; but it requires to be examined again. Is it only a Stur- 


geon incorrectly drawn? 
101st Species. FLatnosz Dousierin. Dinectue truncatus, 


Dinecte camus. 

Head one fifth of total length, conical, snout very short trung 
cated, eyes round. Body cylindrical decp brown above, silve- 
vy white beneath, tail elongated: dorsal scales, 4 beiore the first 
dorsal fin, 6 between the fins, and 4 behind the second, lateral 
rows with about 30 small dimidiated scales. 

This fish was taken with the seine near Hendersonville in 
the spring of 1818 by Mr. Audubon, Length two feet, skin, 
Mouth very large and hanging down 


very thick and leathery. 
Pectoral and 


as in the foregoing, somewhat like a proboscis. 
anal fins trapezoidal, dorsal fins nearly triangular, the first largs 
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er and standing immediately behind the pectoral. Gill cover 
rounded. Tail somewhat forked, the upper lobe thrice as long 
as the lower. Four long white barbs, very near the end of the 
snout, eyes above the mouth. . 

XX XII] Genus. Spaprrisu. Potyopoy. Polyodon. 

Differs from Sturgeon, by havirg a tranversal mouth with 
tceth, no barbs and no scales. Snout protruded in a long flat 
process, gill cover elongated by a membraceous appendage. 

This singular genus was first described by Lacepede. It be. 
longs to the family of Sturicnia, along with the two foregoing 
and the following. Only one species is known as yet. 

102d Species. Wesrern SpaperisH. Polyodon folium. 
Polyodon f-uille. : 

Head longer than the body, snout as long as the head, cunei- 
form obtuse thin and veined with one main nerve. Brown & 
bove, white beneath. 

Sqguulus sfpathula Lacep. Poiss. 1, p. 403, tab. 12, fig. 8. 

Polyodon folium Lacep. and Auct. mod. | 

Sfatularia. Schneider’s Ichthyology. 

This singular fish has often been described and figured, but 
I have not seen a single figure of it perfectly correct It isa 
rare fish, occasionally scen in the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
&c. It disappears in winter. I saw several at the falls in Sep- 
tember 1818. It is caughi in the seines and sometimes bites 
atthe hook. Itis not eaten. Length from one to three feet. I 
shall add an exact description of it. An oblong redish spot at 
the base of the snout, which is brown membranaceous, witha 
thick cartilaginous nerve in the middle and many veins, broader 
and obtuse at the end. Eyes round small black, before the 
mouth, a small nostril in front of them. Mouth large, similar 
to that of a shark, with small crowded teeth on the jaws and 
the tongue, this is large thick and similar to a file. Gill cover 
very long membranaceous reaching the abdominal fins. A lat 
eral line following the curve of the back. All the fins brown, 
nearly rhomboidal, with an obkqua. redish band, and a multi- 
tude of stall crowded rays, inserted on a thick fleshy 
lump: the dorsal fin larger and rather morc anterior than the 
anal. ‘ail very obliqual, serrated above: lobes not yery differ- 
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ent in size, but extremely in shape and situation, the lower one 
broader, shorter, and nearly triangular. 
XXXIV Genus. PappLEFisH. PLANIROSTRA. Planirostre. 

Differs from Polyodon, by having no teeth whatever and the 
gill-cover radiated with a short appendage. 

By the want of teeth this genus is intermediate between Po. 
iyodonand Accifienser. It was first described by Lesueur, un- 
der.the name of Platirostra (by mistake) instead of Planirostra. 
Phad called it in manuseript Megarhinus paradoxus. | 

103d Species. Tooruiess Pappierisu. Planinostra eden- 
tula. Planirostre edente. 

Head as long as the body, snout longer than the head, some- 
whac cuneiform, obtuse, and thin, with two longitudinal nerves 

nd reticulated veins forming an hexagonal network. Body en- 
tirely olive brown. 

Platinostra edentula, Lesueur in Journ. Ac. Nat. Sc. Phila- 
deIphia, Volume 1, page 229. 

This fish is still more rare than the foregoing, but found oc- 
casionally as far as Pittsburgh. It is larger, reaching from 3 to 
5 feet and 50:bs weight. Not very-goodtoeat. Ithas been so 
fully described by Lesueur, that I need not do it again. The 
individual which I saw was 40 inches long, head 20 inches, 
snout 11 inches long and 23 wide at the end, hardly cuniform. 
Eyes exceedingly small and round. Gill cover oval radiated 
as in the Sturgeons, wiih a short membranaceous flap, reaching 
only beyond the pectoral fins, &c. It is also called, along with 
the foregoing, Oar fish and Spatula fish. 

XXXV Genus. Lamprey. Prrromyzon. Lamproie. 

Body cylindrica! scaleless, vent posterior. Two dorsal fins 
and a caudal fin. no other fins. Seven branchial round holes on 
each side of the neck. Mouth terminal inferior acutiform, 
toothed. 

There are two or three species of Lamprevs in the Ohio; but 
they are very scarce and I have only sccu one as yet. 

104th Species. Brack Lampney. Petromyzex nigrim. 
Lamproie noire. | 

Entirely blackish, tail oval acute, second dorsal over the vent, 

several rows of teeth, a 
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A very small species, from four to five inches long; it is found 
as high as Pit'sburgh. Dorsai fins shallow, and distant from 
each other and the tail. Eyes round and large. Branc hial 
holes small. No lateral line. Mouth cval, teeth white and 
yellow. It torments sometimes the Buffaloe fish and Sturgeons | 
upon which it fastens itself. It is never found in sufficient 


quantity to be used as food. 
find of the Fishes. 


— ——ae OD Gi —- 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is said that the origimeal manuscript of Ossiay’s Porms 
has been discovered, enclosed in a strong oaken chest, in a 
vault where stood the cloisters of an old. catholic Abbey in 
Connor, Ireland, and that it was written in 1463 by an Insh 
Friar, named Terence O’Neal, a branch of the noble family 
of the Earl of O’Neal. This story however is not well at: 
tested ‘and has been contradicted. 

A volume of poctry, said to be excellent, has been re- 
cently published in England, with the title of “The Mngel of 
the World, an Arabian tale; Sebastian, a Spanish tale, with 
other poems.” It is wriiten ¥ the Rev. George Croley, 

and is spoken of in the highest terms by the Reviewers. 
The Arabian tale is pronounced “an eman ation of genius, 
which 44 rts amidst thee ffulgence of its own glorious ima- 
ges, tillihe mind is almost overcome by the radiance of 
laabticel: and nature! imagery.” Sebastian too is said to 
be a charming romance, and the ci ritics thus strongly express 
themselves in relation to it. “The pomp and chivalry of 
Spain are inwoven on ae sweét tissue of distressed and de- 
voted love, and we ean scarcely tell whether we most ad- 
mire the web or the embroidery. ‘The poet displays more 
of the diversity of his powers: war and festival, and nature 
and passion alternate, un we arrive at a happy termination, 
when, as if pleased with his own conclusion, he assumes a 
lavful tone, and dismisses usin me asureless content.” Se- 


bastian. it appears, is deeply enamoured of a fair one, to 
whom he is atlesgth aflianced, and her sister, who is also 
in love with Sebastian, enters a convent in despair. His in- 
tended bride however tucets with a fatal accident which 
destroys her life, and Sebastian, in the utmost melancholy, 
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and indeed almost frantic with grief, rushes to the field of 
battle. Here he is haunted by a “fair, half visionary pur- 
suer,” with whom he at length falls deeply in love, and the 
effect of her appearance upon him is thus finely described. 


‘Sebastian wandered forth; the garden air 

Rush’d on his cheek, nor cool’d the fever there: 

He gasp’d for breath. A sparry fountain shot 

Its waters in the moonlight; by its grot 

Ue stood, as if the sounds his heart would lull; 

His face so sad, so pale, so beautiful, 

Fixed on the moon. that in her zenith height 

Pour’d on his naked brow a flood of light; 

Shrined, moveless, silent, in the splendid beam, 

He look’d the marble Genius of the stream. 

Silence all round; but when the night-wind sway’d, 
Or some roused bird dash’d fluitering thro’ the shade; 
For those he had no ear; the siarry vault, 

The grove, the fount, but {ed one whelming throught; 
Time, fate, the earth, the glorious heaven above, 
Breath’d but one mighty dream—that dream was love. 
Sebastian had seen beauty, and his name 

Had lighted aay a lady’s cheek with flame, 

Rich, high born, graceful; such may woo and win, 
WwW hile courteous wv ords conceal the chill within. 
But the warrior burning in his blood, 

We left the fair pursuer unpursued: 

Bound to Sidonia’s daughter from his birth, 
Laugh’d at the hitle tyrant of the carth; 

Could talk as others talk, of hope and fea 

But never gave the god a sigh or tear. 

But now the world was chang’d, the die was cast! 
How had he slept so long, to wake at last? 

What hid the feelings that now shook his soul? 
Where was the cloud that gave the thunder roll? 
This, this was - fe, at last he walk’d in light, 

The weil of vears was re nt before his sight, 

>Twas not her "lags, tho’ the loverest there 

Was lifeless, soulless, featureless to her; 

No, nor her melting voice, nor that slight hand 
That her sweet harp with such swift beauty fann’ 
Like magic’s silver seeptre, hov ering 


To wake enchantment from the untouch’d string. 
e # * * * * 
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A sudden meteor sail’d across the heaven, 

He hail’d its sign; to him, to him ’twas given, 
Omen of joy; bright promise of bright years, 
‘Let fear and folly have their ‘vale ef tears,’ 
Let him be blest with that uneguall’d one, 
Whioe’er she was, she should, she must be won; 
Life would roll on, one calm and blossom’d spring; 
But if the tempest came, they would but cling 
With arms and hearts the closer, till "twas o’er; 
Life a long joy, and death a pang no more.’ 
Out burst in speech the lover’s ecstacy, 

A sudden bugle pierced the morning sky. 


He started from his dream. The yellow dawn 
Wander’d along night’s borders, like the fawn, 
Fir ‘st venturing - from its dappled mother’s side— 
A timid bound on darkness, swift withdrawn, 
Then bolder tried again. The sta.light died! 


—-—B+au- -- 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Mapame De Sratr, during her visit to England, went to 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s house, and said to Lady Davy, “I 

love your husband, and I love you because he is your hus- 
band, and I have come to stay with you alone.” Lady Da- 
vy, proud of her illustrious guest, shut the doors and passed 
the time en famille. Lord Byron however “happened in.” 
Madame De Siael and he immediately began to converse, 
were pleased, delighted, enraptured with each other; talk- 
ed long and late, of evecy thing, and every body. At last 
the Baroness could restrain herself no more, and cried out 
in eestacy, “Eh, bien, Byron, que pensez vous de Dieu?” His 
Lordship, who is not used to “talk religion” with his friends, 
started at Aye abr uptness, and replied gravely, “Madame, je 
Pacimre, t je le revere.’ 

We mi y judge how far Lord Byron was attached to Ma- 
dame wii Stael by his de escription ‘of her, and his laments: 
tions r her death, under the name of Corinna, in the 
Notes t to : Child e Harold. 











POETRY. 


ne 


Fyrom a Husband to a Wife, on seeing their daughter, a iiitir 


gul, at play. 


See, see, my Love, where Harriette goes 
With rosy cheek and sparkling eye; 
Her fairest gifts fond health bestows, 
And balmy breezes round her fly. 

See Innocence her breast adorn, 

And infant Mirth her steps attend; 
Young life now hails her rising morn, 
And golden hues their radiance lend. 
See Hope along the future dance 

Her fairy visions to disclose; 

Eager we seize each brilliant trance, 
That brighter as we view it grows. 

In Fancy’s plastic eye, we trace 

A mind with wisdom’s precepts fraughi. 
A heart reiin’d with every grace, 

! A soul enlarg’d with various thought. 
Benevolence her plans will form, 
Beneficence her hands will guide, 
Religion will her bosom warm, 

And iove with virtue be allied. 

Our days with pleasure she will crown. 
Our cares with duteous deeds repay, 
Her gratitude our claims will own, 

J And cheer with smiles our evening ray. 
Then let us now indulge our joy, 


ut Nor damp with fears the present hour; 
is Her heavenly art let Hope employ, 
Is, And o’er us wave her mystic power. 
J 1810, 

—-—ja—— 
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1 TRANSLATION OF ANACREON 
he 

ODE 23. 


OH would the power of shining gold 
Our race preserve from growing old. 
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256 POETRY. Nov. 


Or e’en postpone the dying hour,— 
Oh! how [d woo that guardian pow’r! 
When Death stood beckoning at my door 
id bribe him thence to come no mere. 
But, if bright gold this boon deny, 

For stores of riches what care I? 

All I ask, ye pow’rs divine, 

Js wine abundant: Give me wine! 
Wine’s the genuine braid that binds, 

In union sweet, congenial minds; 

The soul to heavenly converse moves, 
And softens beauty’s breast, and love’s, 


—2eao-— 


THE EVE OF LIFE. 


As the last light fair evening sheds 
Enkindles to a warmer hue, 

And tips with gold the mountain’s head, 
And leaves the misty vallies blue: 


So may life’s eveninz shine morc bright! 
Enraptured may my spirit find 

Pure bliss in realms of purer light, 

And leave this mortal part behing! 





a a 
ERRATA, 
Page 239, 7th line from bottom, for systematic read symptomatic, 
Page 242. 21 line, for Alfnt read Alferi. 
Same page, 3d line from bottom, for Ostislozy read Osteology, 
Some of the pages also ar@ erroncoysly numbered, as the reader may 


yerceive, 














